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THE ARGUMENT. 


TUB RECONCILIATION OF ACHILLES AND 
AGAMEMNON. 

THETIS brings to her son the armonr made by Valcau. She 
preserves the body of bis friend firom corrnption, and com< 
mands him to assemble the army, to declare his resentment 
at an end. Agamemnon and Achilles are solemnly recon* 
died : the speeches, presents, and ceremonies, on that occa* 
sioD. Achilles is with great difficnlty persnaded to refrain 
from the battle till the troops have refreshed themselves, by 
the advice of Ulysses. The presents are conveyed to the 
tent of Achilles ; wheie Brise'is laments over the body of Pa* 
troclus. The hero obstinatdy refuses all repast, and gives 
himself up to lamentations for his friend. Minerva descends 
to strengthen him, by the order of Jnpiter. He arras fur the 
hglit : his appearance described. He addresses himself to his 
horses, and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. 
One of them is rairaculonsly endued with voice, and inspired 
to prophesy his fate; but the hero, not astonished by that 
prodigy, rushes with fury to the combat. 

Tite thirtieth day. Hie scene is on the sea-shore. 
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THE 


ILIAD. 


BOOK XIX. 

Soon as Anrora heav’d her orient head 
Above the waves, that blush’d with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal sight. 

And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light) 
The’ immortal arms the goddess-mother bears 
Swift to her son : her son she finds in tears 
Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ corpse ; while all the rest 
The sovereign’s sorrows in their own express’d. 

A ray divine her heavenly presence shed, 

And tliiis, his hand soft-touching, Thetis said : 

* Suppress, my son, this rage of grief, and know 
It was not man, but heaven that gave ftie blow ; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are bestow’d, 

Arms wortliy thee, or fit to grace a god.’ 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground ; 
Clang the strong arms, and ring the shores around 2 
Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov*d, tlie hero kindles at tlie show. 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glow ; 

From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 

And flash incessant like a stream of fire : 
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6 THE itlAD. Book 19. 

He turns tlic radiant gift : and feeds his mind 
'On all the’ immortal artist had design’d. [shine 
* Goddess ! (he cried) tliese glorious arms, that 
With matchless art, confess the hand divine. 

Now to the bloody battle let me bend : 

But all ! tlie reliques of my slaughter’d friend ! 

In those wide wounds through which his spirit fled, 
Shall flies, and worms obscene, pollute the dead ?’ 

‘ That unavailing care be laid aside, 

(The azure goddess to her son replied) 

Whole years untouch’d, uninjur’d shall remain, 
Fresh as in life, the carcase of the slain. 

But go, Achilles, as affairs require. 

Before Uie Grecian peers renounce Uiine ire : 

Then uncontroll'd in boundless war engage. 

And heaven with strength supply the mighty rage !’ 
Tlien in the nostrils of the slain she pour’d 
Nectareous drops, and rich ambrosia show'red 
O ’er all the corse. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch’d it rests, and sacred from decay. 

Achilles to the strand obedient went : 
llie shores resounded with the voice he sent. 

The heroes heard, and all the naval train 
That tend the ships, or guide tliem o’er the main, 
Alarm’d, transported, at the well-known sound. 
Frequent and fall, the great assembly crown’d j 
Studious to see that terror of the plain. 

Long lost to battle, shine in arms again. 

Tydides and Ulysses first appear, 

Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the spear ; 
These on the sacred seats of council plac’d, 

The king of men, Atrides, came the last : 

He too sore woimded by Agenor’s son. 

Acldlles (rising in the midst) begun : 
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‘ O monarch ! better far had been the late 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian state. 

If (ere the day when by mad passion sway’d, 

Rash we contended for tlie black-ey’d maid) 
Preventing Dian had dispatch’d her dart, 

And shot the shining mischief to tlie heart ! 

Then many a hero liad not press’d the shore, 

Nor Troy’s glad fields been fatten’d with oiir gore : 
Long, long shall Greece the woes we caus’d bewail, 
Ami sad posterity repeat the tale. 

But tills, no more tlie subject of debate, 

Is past, forgotten, and resign’d to fate ; 

Why should, alas, a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die ? 

Here tlien my anger ends : let war succeed. 

And ev’n as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 

Now call the hosts, and try if in our sight 
Troy yet shall dare to camp a second night? 

I deem, their mightiest, when tliis arm he knows, 
Shall ’scape with timisport, and with joy repose.’ 
He said : his fiuisii’d wrath witli loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and shout Pelides’ name. 
When thus, not rising from his lofty throne. 

In state unmov’d, the king of men begun. 

‘ Hear me, ye sons of Greece ! with silence hear ! 
And grant your mouarcli an impartial ear ; 

Awhile your loud, untimely joy suspend. 

And let your I’ash, injurious clamours end ; 

Unruly murmurs, or ill- tim’d applause. 

Wrong tlie best speaker, and the justcst cause. 
Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate: 
Know', angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 

With fell Erinnys, urg’d my wrath that day 
When from Achilles’ arms I forc’d tlie prey. 
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What then conld I against the vnll of heaven ? 
Not by myself, bnt vengefiil Ate driven ; 

She, Jove’s dread daughter, fated to infest 
The race of mortals, enter’d in my breast. 

Not on the ground that haughty fory treads. 

But prints her lofty footsteps on the heads 
Of mighty men ; inflicting as she goes 
Long festering wounds, inextricable woes ! 

Of old, she stak’d amid tlie bright abodes ; 

And Jove himself, the sire of men and gods, 

The world’s great ruler, felt her venom’d dart ; 
Deceiv’d by Juno’s wiles, and female art : 

For when Alcmena's nine long months were run. 
And Jove expected his immortal son. 

To gods and goddesses the’ unruly joy 
He show’d, and vaunted of his matchless boy : 

* From us (he said) this day an infant springs. 
Fated to rule, and bom'a king of kings.’ 
Satumia ask’d an oath, to vouch the trutli. 

And fix dominion on the favour'd youtli. 

The tbunderer, unsuspicious of the fraud, 
Pronounc’d those solemn words that bind a god. 
The joyfiil goddess, from Olympus' height, 

Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight : 

Scarce seven moons gone, lay Sthenelus's wife ; 
She push’d her lingering infant into life : 

Her charms Alcmena’s coming labours stay. 

And stop the babe, just issuing to the day. 

Then bids Satnmius bear his oath in mind ; 

^ A youth (said she) of Jove’s immortal kind 
Is this day born : from Sthenelus he springs, 
And claims thy promise to be king of kings.’ 
Grief seiz’d the tbunderer, by his oath engag’d ; 
Stung to the soul, he sorrow’d, and he ra^d. 
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From lus ambrosial head, where perch’d she sat, 
He snatch’d the fhry-goddess of debate, 

The dread, the’ irrevocable oath he swore, 

The’ immortal seats should ne’er behold her more •, 
And whirl’d her headlong down, for ever driven 
From briglit Olympus and the starry heaven : 
Thence on the nether world the fury fell ; 

Ordain’d with man’s contentious race to dwell. 
Full oft the god his son’s hard toils bemoan’d. 
Curs’d the dire fury, and in secret groan’d. 

E’en thus, like Jove himself, was I misled. 

While raging Hector heap’d our canjps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone ? 

My martial troops, my treasures are thy own ; 
This instant from the navy shall be sent 
Whate’er Ulysses promis’d at thy tent : 

But thou ! appeas’d, propitious to our pray’r, 
Resume thy arms, and sliine again in war.’ 

‘ O king of nations ! whose superior sway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hosts obey ! 

To keep or send the presents, be thy care ; 

To us, ’tis equal : all we ask is war. 

While yet we talk, or but an instant shun 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 

Let eveiy Greek, who sees my spear confound 
The Trojan ranks, and deal destruction roimd, 
With emulation, what I act, survey. 

And learn from thence the business of the day.’ 
The son of Peleus thus ; and thus replies 
The great in councils, Tthacus the wise : 

‘ Though, godlike, thou art by no toils oppress’d, 
At least our armies claim repast and rest : 

Long and laborious must the combat be. 

When by the gods inspir’d, and led by thee. 
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Strength is deriv’d from spirits and from blood. 
And those augment by generous wine arid food : 
Wiiat boastful son of wai-, without that stay, 

Can last a hero tlirough a single day ? 

Coui-age may prompt ; but, ebbing out his strength, 
Mere unsupported man must yield at length ; 
Shrunk witli dry famine, and with toils declin’d. 
The drooping body will desert the mind : 

Cut built anew with strength-conferring tare, 

'' Jimbs and soul untam'd, he tires a war/ 
Dismiss the people tlien, and give command, 

Witli strong repast to hearten every band j 
Cut let the presents to Achilles made, 

In full assembly of all Greece be laid. 

The king of men shall rise in public sight. 

And solemn swear (observant of the rite) 

1 hat, spotless as she came, the. maid rejuoves, 

Pure from his arais, and guiltless of his loves. 

1 hat done, a sumptuous banquet shall be made. 
And the full price of injur’d honour paid, [might 
Stretch not henceforth, O prince ! tliy sovereign 
Reyond the bounds of reason and of right ; 

*Tis the chief praise tliat e’er to kings belong’d, 

To right witlijustice whom with power they wrong’d.’ 

^ To liim tlie monarch : ‘ Just is thy decree, 

1 by words give joy, and wisdom breathes in thee. 
Each due atonement gladly I prepare ; 

And heaven regard me as I justly swear ! 

Here then awliile let Greece assembled stay. 

Nor great Achilles grudge iJiis short delay. 

Till from the fleet our presents be convey’d. 

And, Jove attesting, the firm compact made. 

A train of noble youth the charge shall bear j 
These to select, Ulysses, be thy care : 
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In order rank’d let all our gifts appear, 

And tlie fair train of captives close the rear ; 
Taltliybius shall the victim boar convey, 

Sacred to Jove, and yon bright orb of day.’ 

‘ For this (tlie stem TEacides replies) 

Some less important season may suffice. 

When the stern fury of the war is o’er, 

And wrath, extinguish'd, burns my breast no more. 
By Hector slain, their laces to the sky. 

All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes^ lie : 

Those call to war ! and might my voice incite, 
Now, now, this instant, should commence the fight . 
Then, when tlie day’s complete, let generous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your weaiy souls. 

Let not my palate know the taste of food 
Till my insatiate rage be cloy’d with blood : 

Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur d o ei , 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 

Revenge is all my soul 1 no meaner care, 

Interest, or thought, has room to harbour theie j 
Destruction be my feast, and mortal wounds. 

And scenes of blood, and agonizing sounds. 

‘ O first of Greeks (Ulysses tlius rejoin’d). 

The best and bravest of the warrior-kind 1 
Thy praise it is in dreadful camps to shine. 

But old experience and calm wisdom, mine. 

Then hear my counsel, and to reason yield. 

The bravest soon are satiate of the field ; 

Though vast the heaps that strowr the crimson plain. 
The bloody harvest brings but little gain : 

The scale of conquest ever wavering lies. 

Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies ! 

The great, the bold, by thousands daily fall, 

And endless were the grief, to weep for all. 
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Eternal sorrows what avails to shed ? 

Greece honours not with solemn fests the dead : 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 
The tribute of a melancholy day. 

One cliief witli patience to the grave resign’d 
Our care devolves on others left behind. * ^ 

Let generous food supplies of strength produce, 
Let rising spirits flow from sprightly juice, 

Let their warm heads with scenes of battle glow 
And pour new furies on the feebler foe. ’ 

Yet a short interval, and none shall dare 
Expect a second summons to the war ; 

Who waite for that, the dire eftect shall find, 

If trembling in the ships he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend. 

And all at once on haughty Troy descend.’ 

And now the delegates Ulysses sent. 

To bear the presents from tile royal tent : 

Tlie sons of Nestor, Phyleus’ valiant heir, 

Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war. 

With Lycomedes of Creiontian sti’ain. 

And Melanippus, form’d the chosen train. 

Swift as the word was given, tlie youtlis obey'd ; 
Twice ten bright vases in the midst they laid ; 

A row of six fair tripods then succeeds ; 

And twice the number of high-bounding steeds ; 
Seven captives next a lovely line compose ; 

1 he eighth Briseis, like the blooming rose. 

Clos’d the bright band : great Ithacus, before. 
First of tiie train, the golden talents bore : 

The rest in public view the chiefs dispose, 

A splendid scene ! then Agamemnon rose : 

The boar Talthybius held T the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlass sheath’d beside his sword : 
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The stubborn bristles from the victim’s brow 
He crops, and offering meditates his vow. 

His hands uplifted to the’ attesting skies, 

On heaven’s broad marble roof were fix’d his eyes. 
The solemn words a deep attention draw. 

And Greece around sat tlmll’d witli sacred awe. 

* Witness thou first ! tliou greatest power above 
All-good, all-wise, and all-surveying Jove ! 

And mother-eartli, and heaven’s revolving light. 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night. 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur’d kings, and all who falsely swear ! 

The black-ey’d maid inviolate removes. 

Pure and unconscious of my manly loves. 

If tliis be false, heaven all its vengeance shed. 

And levell’d thunder strike my gjulty head !’ 

Witli that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound ; 
Tlie bleeding savage tumbles to tlie ground ; 

The sacred herald rolls the victim slain 
(A feast for fish) into the foaming main. 

Then thus Achilles: ‘ Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 
Wliate’er we feel, ’tis Jove inflicts the woe : 

Not else Atrides could our rage inflame. 

Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
’Twas Jove’s high will alone, o’er-ruling all, 

That doom’d our strife, and doom’d the Greeks to fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial lite ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight.’ 

The speedy council at his word adjouni’d : 

To their black vessels all tl»e Greeks return’d. 
Achilles sought his tent. His train before 
March’d onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Those in the tents tlie squires industrious spread : 
The foaming coursers to the stalls they led ; 
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To their new seats the female captives move : 
Briseis, radiant as the queen of love, 

Slow as she pass’d, beheld with sad survey 
Where, gash’d wltli cruel wounds, Patroclus^lay^ 
Prone on the body fell the heavenly fair, 

Beat her sad breast, and tore her golden hair ; 

All beautiful in giief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears she lifts, and thus she cries : 

* Ah, youtli for ever dear, for ever kind, 

Once tender friend of my distracted mind ! 

I left thee fresh in life, in beauty gay ; 

Now find thee cold, inaniniated clay ! 

What woes my wretched race of life attend !• 
Sorrows on sorrows, never doom’d to end ! 

The first lov’d consort of my virgin bed 
Before these eyes in fatal battle bled : 

My three brave brothers in one mournful day 
All trod the daik, irremeable way : 

Thy friendly hand uprear’d me from the plain, 
And dried my sorrows for a husband slain 
Achilles’ care you promis’d I should prove, 

The first, tlie dearest pai tner of his love ; 

That rites divine should ratify the band. 

And make me empress in his native land. 

Accept these grateful tears ! for thee they flowy. 
Jt'or tliee, tliat ever felt another’s woe !’ 

Her sister captives echoed groan for, groan,. 
Nor mourn’d Patroclus’ fortunes, but tlieir own. 
The leaders press’d the chief on every side ; 
Unpiov’d, he heard them, and with sighs denied. 

‘ If yet Achilles have a friend, whose caie 
Is bent to please him, this request forbear : 

Till yonder sun descend, ah, let me pay 
To grief and anguish one abstemious day.’ 
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He spoke, and from the warriors turn’d his face : 
Yet still the brother-kings of Atreus’race, 

Nestor, Idomeneus, Ulysses sage, 

And Phoenix, strive to calm his grief and rage ; 
His rage tliey calm not, nor his grief control ; 

He groans, he raves, he sorrows from his soul. 

‘ Thou too, Patroclus ? (thus his heart he vents) 
Once spread the’ inviting banquet in our tents ; 
Thy sweet society, thy winning care, 

Once stay’d Achilles, rushing to the war. 

But now, alas ! to death’s cold arms resign’d. 

What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? 
What greater sorrow could afflict my breast. 

What more, if hoaiy Peleus were deceas’d? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 
His son’s sad fete, and drops a tender tear.. 

What more, should Ncoptolemus the brave, 

My only offspring, sink into the grave ? 

If yet that offspring lives (I distant fer. 

Of all neglectfel, wage a hateful war). 

I could not this, this cniel stroke attend ; 

Fate claim’d Achilles, but might spare his friend. 

I hop’d Patroclus might survive, to rear 
My tender orphan with a parent’s care. 

From Scyros’ isle conduct him o’er the main, 

And glad his eyes with his paternal reign,, > 
The lofty palace, and the large domain. j 

For Peleus breathes no more tlie vital air ; 

Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 

But till tlie news of my sad fate invades 
His hastening soul, and sinks him to the shades.’ 
Sighing he said : his grief tlie heroes joiu’-d. 
Each stole a tear for what be left behind. 
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Tlieir mingled grief the sire of heaven survey’d, 
An«l thus witli pity, to his blue-ey’d maid : 

‘ Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 

And dost thou thus desert tlie great in war ? 

Lo, where yon sails their canvass wings extend. 
All comfortless he sits, and wails his friend : 

Ere thirst and want his forces liave oppress'd. 
Haste and infuse ambrosia in his breast.' 

He spoke ; and sudden, at the word of Jove, 
Shot the descending goddess from above. 

So swift through ether tlie shrill harpy springs, 

The wide air floating to her ample wings. ,, ^ 
To great Achilles she her flight address'd. 

And pour’d divine ambrosia in his breast, 

With nectar sweet, (refection of the gods !) 

Then, swift ascending, sought the bright abodes. 

Now issued from the ships the warrior-train. 
And like a deluge pour’d upon the plain. 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow. 

And scatter o’er the fields the driving snow; 

From dusky clouds the fleecy winter flies. 

Whose dazzling lustre whitens all the skies ; 

So helms succeeding helms, so shields from shields, 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 
Broad glittering breastplates, spears with pointed 
rays. 

Mix in one stream, reflecting blaze on blaze : 
Thick beats the centre as the coursers bound ; 
With splendour flame the skies, and laugh the fields 
around. 

Full in tbe midst, high-towering o’er the rest, 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles dress'd ; 

Arms which the father of the fire bestow'd, 

Forg'd on the’ eternal anvils of the god. 
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Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire, 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire ; 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay [day, 
O’erlooks the’ embattled host, and hopes tlie bloody 
The silver cuishes first his thighs infold : 

'Then o’er his breast was brac’d the hollow gold : 
The brazen sword a various baldric tied. 

That, starr’d witli gems, hung glittering at lus side ■, 
And, like the moon, the broad refulgent shield 
Blaz’d witli long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 

So to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, 
Wide o’er the watry vraste, a light appears, 

W*iich on the far-seen moimtain blazing high, 
Stieams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky : 
With mournful eyes tliey gaze, and gaze again ; 
Loud howls the storm, and drives them o’er tliemain. 

Next, his high head tlie helmet grac’d ; behind 
The sweepy crest hung floating in the wind : 

Like the red star, tliat from his flaming hair 
Shakes down diseases, pestilence, and war, 

So stream’d the golden honours from his head, 
Trembled the sparkling plumes, and the loose glories 
shed. 

The chief beholds liimself witli wondering eyes ; 
His arms he poises, and his motions tries ; 

Buoy’d by some inward force, he seems to swim. 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

And now he shakes his great paternal spear. 
Ponderous and huge ; which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pelion’s cloudy top an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and shap’d it for his sire ; 

A spear which stern Achilles only wields, 

Tlie death of heroes, and tlie dread of fields. 
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Aiitometlon and Alcimus prepare 
The’ immortal coursers, and the radiant car 
(The silver traces sweeping at their side) ; 

Their fiery moutlis resplendent bridles tied, 

The ivory-studded reins, return’d behind. 

Wav’d o’er their backs, and to the chariot join’d. 
The cliarioteer then whirl’d the lash around. 

And swift ascended at one active bound. 

All bright in heavenly arms, above bis squue 
Achilles mounts, and sets the field on fire j 
Not brighter Phcebus in the’ etliereal way 
Flames from bis chariot, and restores the day. 

High o’er the host, all terrible he stands. 

And thunders to his steeds tliese dread commands. 

‘ Xanthus and Balius ! of Podarges’ strain, 
(Unless ye boast that heavenly race in vain) 

Be swift, be muidful of the load ye bear. 

And learn to make your master more your care ; 
Through falling squadrons bear my slaughtering 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord.’ [sword, 
The generous Xanthus, as the words be said, 
Seem’d sensible of woe, and droop’d his bead : 
Trembling he stood before tlie golden wain. 

And bow’d to dust the honours of his mane. 

When, strange to tell ! (so Juno will’d) he broke 
Eternal silence, and portentous spoke. 

‘ Achilles ! yes ! this day at least we bear 
Thy rage in safety through the files of war : 

But come it will, the fatal time must come, 

Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 

Not through our crime, or slowness in the course, 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heavenly force ; 

'Pile bright far-shooting god who gilds the day 
rConfcst we saw him) tore his arms away. 
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No — could our swiftness o’er the winds prevail. 
Or beat the pinions of the western gale, 

All were in vain — the fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand.* 

Then ceas’d for ever, by the furies tied, 

His &teful voice. 'The intrepid chief replied 
With unabated rage — ‘ So let it be ! 

Portents and prodigies are lost on me. 

I know my fate : to die, to see no more 
My mnch-lov’d parents, and my native shore — 
Enough — when heaven ordains, I sink in night ; 
Now perish Troy !’ He said, and rush’d to fi^t. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GODS, AND THE ACTS OF 
ACHILLES. 

JUPITER»upon AchOles’it return to the battle, calls a conncil 
of the gods, and permits them to assist either party. The 
terrors of the comtot described, when the deities are engaged. 
Apollo enr on rages ^iieas to meet Achilles. After a long 
conversation, these two heroes encounter ; but .£neas is pre* 
served by the assistance of Neptnne. Achilles falls upon the 
rest of ibe Trojans, and is upon the point of killing Hector, 
but Apollo conveys him away in a clond. Achilles pursues 
the Trojans with a great slaughter. 

The same day continues. The scene is in the field before 
Troy» 
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Thus roimd Pelides breatliing war and blood, 
Greece sheath’d in anus, beside her vessels stood ; 
Wiiile near impending from a neighbouring height, 
Troy's black battalions wait the shock of fight. 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The gods to council in the starry hall : 

Swift o'er Olympus’ hundred hills she flies, 

And summons all the senate of the skies. 

These shining on, in long procession come 
To Jove’s eternal adamantine dome. 

Mot one was absent, not a rural power 
'That haunts the verdant gloom, or rosy bower^ 
Each fair>hair’d dryad of the shady wood, 

Each azure sister of the silver flood ; 

All but old Ocean, hoary sire ! who keeps 
His ancient seat beneath the sacred deeps. 

On mmble thrones, with lucid columns crovni’d, 
(The work of Vulcan) sat the powers around. 
E’en he whose trident sw'ays the watry reign 
Heal'd the loud summons, and forsook the main. 
Assum'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 

And qu^tion'd thus the sire of men and gods : 
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*• What moves the god who heaven and earth 
commands, 

And grasps the thunder in his awful hands, 

Thus to convene the whole ethereal state? 

Is Greece and Troy the subject in debate ? 

Already met, the louring hosts appear. 

And death stands ardent on the edge of war.’ 

* Tis true (the cloud-compelling powr’r replies) 
This day we call the council of the skies 
In care of human race ; e’en Jove’s own eye 
Sees witli regret unhappy mortals die. 

Far on Olympus’ top in secret state 
Ourself will sit, and see the hand of fate 
Work out our will. Celestial powers descend. 
And as your minds direct, your succour lend 
To either host. Troy soon must lie o'erthrown. 

If uncontroU’d Achilles fights alone : 

TTieir troops but lately durst not meet his eyes j 
AVhat can they now, if in his rage he rise ? 

Assist them, gods ! or Ilion’s sacred wall 
May fall this day, though fate forbids the fall.’ 

He said, and fir’d their heavenly breasts with rage : 
On adverse parts the warring gods engage. 
Heaven’s awful queen ; and he whose azure round 
Girds the vast globe ; the maid in aims renown’d \ 
Hermes, of profitable arts the sire ; 

And Vulcan, the black sovereign of the fire : 
These to tlie fleet repair with instant flight ; 

Tlie vessels tremble as the gods alight. 

In aid of Troy, Latona, Phoebus came, 

Mars fiery-helm’d, the laughter-loving dame, 
Xanthus whose streams in golden currents flow. 
And the chaste huntress of the silver bow. 

Ere yet the gods their various aid employ. 

Each Argive bosom swell'd with manly joy. 
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While great Achilles (terror of the plain), 

Long lost to battle, shone in arms again. 

Dreadful he stood in front of all his host j 
Pale Troy beheld, and seem’d already lost ; 

Her bravest heroes pant with inward fear, 

And trembling see another god of war. 

But when the powers descending swell’d the fight 
Then tumult rose : fierce rage and pale affright 
Varied each face ; then Discord sounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to anns. 

Now through tlie trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hovering o’er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds : 

Now tlirough each TVojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine, from Ilion’s topmost tow’rs ; 
Now shouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill ; 
The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood still. 
Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls. 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stem Neptune shakes the solid ground j 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all their summits tremble Ida s woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toss’d navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead. 

The infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head, 

Leap’d from his throne, lest N eptune’s arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to tlie day. 

And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful e’en to gods. 

Such war the’ immortals wage ; such horrors rend 
The world’s vast concave, when the gods contend. 
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First silver shafted Phoebns took Uie plain 
Against blue Neptune, monarch of the main. 

The god of arms his giant bulk display’d, 

Oppos’d to Pallas, wai’s triumphant maid. 

Against Latona march’d the son of May. 

Tlie quiver’d Dian, sister of tlie day, 

( Her golden arrows sounding at her side) 

Saturnia, nuyesty of heaven, defied. 

With fiei-y Vulcan last in battle stands 
The sacred flood that rolls on gulden sands ; 
Xanthus his name witli those of heavenly birth, 
But call’d Scamander by tlie sous of earth. 

While tlius the gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow’d with more than mortal rage ; 
Hector he sought ; in search of Hector turn’d 
His eyes around, for Hector only buru’d ; 

And burst like lightning tlirough tlie i-anks, and vow'd 
To glut the god of battles with his blood. 

yEneas was the first who dar'd to stay ; 

Apollo wedg’d him in the warrior’s way. 

But swell’d bis bosom with undaunted might, 
Half-fbrc’d, and half-persuaded to the fight 
Like young Lycaon, of tlie royal line, 

In voice and aspect, seem’d the power divine; 

And bade the chief reflect, how late witli scorn 
In distant threats he brav’d the goddess-born. 

Then thus tlie hero of Anchises’ strain : 

^ To meet Pelides you persuade in vain : 

Already have I met, nor void of fear 
Observ’d the fury of his flying spear ; 

From Ida’s woods he chas’d us to the field, 

Our force he scatter’d, and our herds he kill’d ; 
Lyrnessus, Pedasus in ashes lay ; 

But (Jove assisting) 1 surviv’d tlie day : 
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Else had I sank oppress’d in fatal fight 
By fierce Aciiilles and Minerva’s might. 

Where’er he mov’d, tlie goddess shone before, 

And bath’d his brazen lance in hostile gore. 

What mortal man Achilles can sustain ? [plain, '1 
The’ immortals guard him tlirough the dreadful ^ 
And suffer not his dart to fall in vain. } 

Were God my aid, tliis arm should check his power. 
Though strong in battle as a brazen tower.’ 

To whom tlie son of Jove. : ‘ That god implore. 
And be what great Achilles was before. 

From heavenly Venus thou deriv’st thy strain. 

And he but from a sister of tlie main ; 

An aged sea-god, father of his line j 

But Jove liimself the sacred source of thine. 

Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow. 

Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe.* 

Tills Sciid, and spirit breatli’d into liis breast, 
Tlirough the thick troops tlie’ embolden’d hero 
press’d ; 

His venturous act the white arm’d queen survey’d. 
And thus, assembling all the powers, she said : 

‘ Behold an action, gods ! that claims your care, 
Lo great lEiieas rushing to the war ! 

Against Pelides he directs his course, 

Phoebus impels, and Phoebus gives him force. 
Restrain his bold career ; at least, to attend 
Our favour’d hero, let some power descend. 

To guard liis life, and add to his renown. 

We, the great armament of heaven, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates design. 

That spun so short his life’s illustrious line : 

But lest some adverse god now cross his way, 
Give him to know wliat powers assist this day : 
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For how shall mortal stqnd the dire 
When heaven’s refhl^nt host appear in arms?* ' ■ 

Thus she ; and thnsthe god vdioM force can nudce 
The solid globe’s eternal l^sis idiake 
* Against the might of man, so foeble known, 

Why should celestial powers exart foeir own ? 
Suffice from yonder mount to view the scene, 

And leave to war the fates of mortal mas. 

But if the armipotent, or god of light, ^ 
Obstruct AchiUes, or commence the fi^t. 

Thence on the gods of Troy we swift descend: 

Full soon, 1 doubt not, shall the conflict en^ 

And these, in ruin and confusion hnrPd, 

Yield to our conquering arms the lower world.* 
Thus having said, the tynmt of the sea, 

Caerulean Neptune, rose, and led the way. 

Advanc’d upon the Held there stood a mound 
Of earth congested, wall’d, and trench’d around ; 

In elder times to guard Alcides made, 

(The work of Trojans, with Minerva’s aid) 
Wbat-time a vengeful monster of the main 
Swept the wide shore, and drove him to the plain. - 
Here Neptune and the gods of Greece repair. 
With clouds encompass’d, and a veil of air; 

The adverse powers, around Apollo laid, 

Crown the fair bills that silver Simoi's shade. 

In circle close each heavenly party sat. 

Intent to form the future scheme of fate ; 

But mix not yet m bght, though 'Jove on high 
Gives the loud signal, and the heavens reply. 

Meanwhile the lushing armies hide the ground ; 
The trampled centre yields a hollow sound : 

Steeds cas’d in mail, and ’chiefs in armour bright. 
The gleamy champaign glows with brazen light. 
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Amid both hosts (a dreadful space') appear, 
There great Achilles ; bold iEneas, here. 

With towering strides iEneas first advanc’d ; 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danc’d ; 
Spread o'er liis breast the fencing shield he bore, 
And, as he mov’d, his javelin fiam’d before. 

Not so Pelides ; furious to engage. 

He nish’d impetuous. Such the lion’s rage, 

Who viewing first his foes with scornful eyes. 
Though ail in arms the peopled city rise, 

Stalks careless on, witli iraregarding pride j 
Till at the length, by some brave youtli defied, 
To his bold spear the savage tunis alone, 

He murmurs fury with an hollow groan ; 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around ; 
Lash’d by his tail his heaving sides resound ; 

He calls up all his rage ; he grinds his teeth, 
Resolv’d on vengeance, or resolv’d on death. 

So fierce Achilles on ^neas flies ; 

So stands iEneas, and his force defies. 

Ere yet the stem encounter join'd, begim 
The seed of Thetis thus to Venus’ son. 

‘ Why comes iEneas through the ranks so farr 
Seeks he to meet Achilles’ arm in war, 

In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy. 

And prove his merits to tlie throne of Troy i 
Grant tliat beneath tliy lance Achilles dies, 

The partial monarch may refuse the prize ; 

Sons he has many ; those tliy pride may quell : 
And ’tis his fault to love tliose sous too well. 

Or, in reward of tliy victorious hand, 

Has Troy propos’d some spacious tract of land ? 
An ample forest, or a fair domain. 

Of hills for vine^, and arable for grain P 
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E’en tliis, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 

Rut can Achilles be so soon forgot ? 

Once (as I think) you saw this brandish’d spear, 
And then the great iEneas seem’d to fear : 

With hearty haste from Ida’s mount he fled, 

Nor, till he reach’d Lymessus, turn’d his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our progress stay’d ; 
Those, Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins laid ; 

In Grecian chains her captive race were cast ; 
’Tis true, the great ^Eneas fled too fast. 
Defrauded of my conquest once before, 

"What then I lost, the gods this day restore. 

Go ; while thou may’st, avoid the threaten’d fate j 
Fools stay to feel it, and are wise too late.’ 

To this Anchises’ son : * Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, some unwarlike boy ; 

Such we disdain ; the best may be defied 
Witli mean reproaches, and unmanly pride ; 
Unworthy tlie high race from wliich we came. 
Proclaim’d so loudly by the voice of fame : 

Each from illustrious fathers draws his line ; 

Each goddess-bom ; half human, half divine. ‘ 
Thetis’ tliis day, or Venus’ offspring dies. 

And tears shall trickle from celestial eyes ; 

For when two heroes, thus deriv’d, contend, 

’Tis not in words the glorious strife can end. 

If yet thou further seek to learn my birth 
(A tale resounded through the spacious earth). 
Hear how the glorious origin we prove 
From ancient Dardanus, tlie first from Jove : 
Dardania’s walls he rais’d ; for Ilion, then, 

(The city since of many-languag’d men) 

Was not. The natives were content to till 
The shady foot of Ida’s fountful lull. 
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From Dardanus great Erichtlionius springs, 

The ricliest, once, of Asia’s wealtliy kings ; 

Three thousand mares his spacious pastures bred, 
Three thousand foais beside tlieir mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour'd of tiie sprightly train, 

Conceal’d his godhead in a flowing mane. 

With voice dissembled to his loves he neigh’d. 

And cours’d the dappled beauties o’er tlie mead ; 
Hence sprung twelve otliers of unrivall'd kind. 
Swift as tlieir mother mares, and father wind. 
These lightly skinuning, when they swept tlie plain, 
Nor plied tiie grass, nor bent tlie tender grain ; 
And when along the level seas they flew. 

Scarce on the surface curl'd the briuy dew. 

Such Eiichthonius was : from him there came 
The sacred Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 

Three sons renowii’d adorn'd his nuptial bed, 

Ilus, Assai*acus, and Gianymed : 

The matchless Ganymed, divinely fair. 

Whom heaven, enamour'd, snatch’d to upper air, 
To bear the cup of Jove (ethereal guest. 

The grace and glory of the’ ambrosial feast). 

The two remaining sons the line divide : 

First rose Laoihedon from Ilus’ side ; 

From him Tithonus, now in cares grown old. 

And Priam, bless'd with Hector, biave and bold ; 
Clytius and Lampus, ever-honour’d pair; 

And Hicetaon, tluinderbolt of war. 

From great Assaraciis sprung Capys, he 
Begat Anchises, and Anchises me. 

Such is our race ; 'tis fortune gives ns birth. 

But Jove alone endues the soul with worth : 

He, source ofpower and might! with boundless sway. 
All human courage gives, or takes away. 
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Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 

Arm’d or with truth or falsehood, right or wrong ; 

So voluble a weapon is the tongue ; 

Wounded, we wound; and neitlier side can fail. 

For every man has equal strength to rail : 

Women alone, when in the streets they jar. 

Perhaps excel us in this wordy war ; 

Like us they stand, encompass’d with the crowd, 
And vent their anger impotent and loud. 

Cease then — Our business in the field of fight 
Is not to question, but to prove our might. 

To all those insults thou hast offer’d here, 

Receive tins answer : ’tis my flying spear.’ 

He spoke. With all his force the jav’lin flung. 
Fix’d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 

Far on his outstretch’d arm, Pelides held 
(^To meet the thundering lance) his dreadful shield, 
That trembled as it stuck ; nor void of fear 
Saw, ere it fell, the’ immeasurable spear. 

His fears were vain ; impeneti’able charms 
Secur’d tl«e temper of the’ ethereal arms. 

Through two strong plates tlie point its passage held. 
But stopp’d, and rested, by the third repell’d. 

Five plates of various metal, various mould, 
Compos’d the shield; of brass each outward fold. 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold ; 

There stuck tlie lance. Tlien rising ere he threw, 
Tlie forceful spear of great Achilles flew. 

And pierc’d the Dardan shield’s extremest bound. 
Where the shrill brass return’d a shai*per sound : 
Through the thin verge the Pelean weapon glides, 
And the slight covering of expanded hides. 
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JEneas his contracted body bends, 

And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 

Sees, through its parting plates, the upper air, 

And at his back perceives the quivering spear : 

A fete so near him, dnlls his so^ vrith fright ; 

And swims before his eyes the many-colour’d light. 
Achilles, rushing in with dreadful cries. 

Draws his broad blade, and at ^neas flies : 

.Sneas rousing as the fbe came on, 

Wth force collected, heaves a mi^ty stone : 

A mass enormous ! which in modem days 
No two of earth’s degenerate sons could raise. 

But ocean’s god, whose earthquakes rock the ground, 
Saw the distress, and mov’d the powers around : 

^ Lo ! on the brink of fate ^neas stands, 

An instant victim to Achilles’ hands ; 

By Phcebus urg’d ; but Phcebus has bestow’d 
His aid id vain : the man o’erpowers the god. 

And can ye see tliis righteous clnef atone 
With guiltless blood for vices not his own ? 

To all the gods his constant vows were paid^ 

.Sure, though he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 
Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove resign 
The future father of the Dardan line : 

The first great ancestor obtain'd Ins grace. 

And still his love descends on all the race : 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind. 

At length are odious to the' all-seeing mind ; 

On great Alneas shall devolve riie reign. 

And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sustain.’ 
The great earth-shaker thus : to whom replies 
The* imperial goddess with the radiant eyes : 

* Oood as he is, to immolate or spare 
The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy care ; 
VOL. IV. c 
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Pallas and I, by all that gods can bind, 

Have sworn destniction to the Trojan kind j 
Not e’en an instant to protract their late, 

Or save one member of the sinking state ; 

Till her last flame be quench’d with her last gore, 

And e’en her crumbling ruins are no more.’ 

The king of ocean to the fight descends. 

Through all the whistling darts his course he bends. 
Swift interpos’d between the warriors flies, 

And casts thick darkness o’er Achilles’ eyes. 

From great Eneas’ shield the spear he drew. 

And at his master’s feet the weapon threw. 

That done, vrith force divine he snatch’d on high 
The Dardan prince, and bore him through the sky, 
Smooth-gliding without step, above the heads 
^ Of warring heroes, and of bounding steeds : 

'fill at the battle’s utmost verge they light. 

Where the slow Caucans close the rear of fight. 

The godhead there (his heavenly form confess’d) 

With words like these the panting chief address’d ; 

* What pow’r, O prince, with force inferior far 
Urg’d thee to meet Achilles’ arm in war ? 

Henceforth beware, nor antedate tliy doom. 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 

But when the day decreed (for come it must) 

Shall lay this dreadful hero in the dust. 

Let then the furies of that arm be known. 

Secure no Grecian force transcends thy own.’ 

Witli that, he left him wondering as he lay. 

Then from Achilles chas’d the mist away : 

Sudden, returning with tlie stream of light. 

The scene of war came rushing on his sight. 

Then thus, amaz’d : ‘ What wonders strike mymind ! • 
My spear, that parted on the wipgs of wintl. 
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Laid here before me ! and the Dardan lord, 

Tliat fell this instant, vauisli’d from my sword ! 

I thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But powers celestial sure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he scarce will try. 

Content for once, witli all his gods, to 6y. 

Now then let otliers bleed.’ This said, aloud 
He vents his fury, and indames the crowd : 

* O Greeks (he cries, and every rank alarms) 

Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms ! 

’Tis not in me, though favour’d by the sky. 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly: 
No god can singly such a host engage. 

Not Mars himself, nor great Minerva's rage. 

But whatsoe’er Achilles can inspire, 

Whate’er of active force, or acting fire ; 

Wliate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 

All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to-day. 

Hirough yon wide host this arm shall scatter fear, 
And tliin the squadrons with my single spear.’ 

He said : nor less elate with martial joy, 

Tlie godlike Hector warm’d the troops of Troy ; 

^ Trojans, to war ! Think Hector leads you on ; 

Nor dread tlie vaimts of Peleus’ haughty son. 

' Deeds inQst decide our fate. E’en those with words , 
Insult tlie brave, who tremble at their swords : . 
The weakest atheist-wretch all heaven defies, , 

But shrinks and shudders when the thunder flies.. 
Nor from yon boaster shall your chief retire, 

Not though his heart weresteel,lus liands were fire ; 
Tliat fire, tliat steel, your Hector should witlistand, . 
Apd brave that vengeful heart, fliat dreadful hand.’ 
Thus (breathing rage thron^i all) the hero said ; 

A wood of lances rises round his head, 
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Clamours on clamours tempest all tlie air, 

They join, tliey throng, they thicken to the war. 
But Phoebus warns him trom high heaven to stiun 
The single tight witli Thetis' godlike son ; 

More s^e to combat in the mingled band, 

Nor tempt too near tbe terrors of lus hand. 

He hears, obedient to the god of light, 

And, plung’d within the ranks, awaits the fight. 

Then fierce Achilles, shooting to the skies, 

On Troy’s whole force with boundless fury flies. 
First falls Iphytion, at his army’s head ; 

Brave was the chief, and brave tlie host he led ; 
From great Otrynteus be deriv’d liis blood. 

His mother was a^Nai's of the. flood 
Beneath the shades of Tmolus, crown’d with snow, 
^ From Hyde's walls he nil’d the lands below. 

Fierce as he springs, the sword bis head divides : 
The parted visage falls on equal sides ; 

With loud-resounding arms he strikes the plain ; 
While thus Achilles glories o'er the slain : 

‘ Lie there, Otryntides ! the Trojan earth 
Receives thee dead, though Gyg® boast thy birth ; 
Those beauteous fields whereHyllus’ waves are roH’d> 
And plenteous Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more’ — ^The’ insulting hero said. 

And left him sleeping in eternal shade. 

The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore. 

And dash'd their axles with no vulgar gore. 

Demoleon next, Antenor’s oflfspring, laid 
Breathless in dust, the price of rashness paid. 

The’ impatient steel with full-d^cending sway 
Forc’d through his brazen helm its furious way, 

' Resistless drove the batte^d skull before. 

And dash’d and mingled all the brains with gore. 
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This sees Hippodamas, and, seiz’d with friglit, 
Deserts his chariot for a swifter flight : 

The lance aiTests him : an ignoble wound 
The panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 

He groans away his soul : not louder roars, 

At Neptune’s shrine on Helice’s high shores. 

The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round,, 

And ocean listens to the grateful sound. 

Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 

The youngest hope of Priam’s stooping age : 
(Whose feet for swiftness in the race surpast) 

Of all his sons, the dearest, and the last. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight. 

In the first folly of a youthful knight. 

To vaunt his swiftness wheels around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his swiftness slain : 
Stnick where the crossing belts unite behind. 

And golden rings tlic double back-plate join’d, 
Fortli through the navel burst the Uiriliing steel ; 
And on his knees with piercing shrieks he fell ; 
Tlie rnshing entrails pour’d upon tlie ground 
His hands collect ; and darkness wraps him round. 
When Hector view’d, all ghastly in liis gore. 

Thus sadly slain the’ unhappy Polydore, 

A cloud of sorrow overcast his sight. 

His soul no longer brook’d the distant fight : 

Full in Achilles’ dreadful front he came. 

And shook his javelin like a waving flame. 

The son of Peleus secs, with joy possess’d. 

His heart high-bounding in his rising breast : 

* And, lo ! the man, on whom black fates attend ; 
The man, that slew Achilles, in his friend ! 

No more shall Hectoi’’s and Pelides’ speeu* 

Turn from each other in the walks of war’— 
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Then with revengeflil eyes he scann’d him o'er : 

‘ Come, and receive tliy fete!’ He spake no more. 

Hector, undaunted, thus : ‘ Such words employ 
To one that dreads thee, some unwarlike boy : 
Such we could give, defying and defied, 

Mean intercourse of obloquy and pride ! 

I know thy force to mine superior fer ; 

But heaven alone confers success in war : 

Mean as 1 am, the gods may guide my dart, 

And give it entrance in a braver heart.’ 

Then parts the lance: but Pallas’ heavenly breath 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged death ; 

The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 

And at the feet of its great master lies. 

Achilles closes with his hated foe. 

His heart and eyes witli flaming Airy glow : 

But present to his aid, Apollo shrowds 
The favour’d hero in a veil of clouds. 

Thrice stnick Pelides with indignant heart, 

Thrice in impassive air he plung'd the dart ; 

The spear a fourth time buried in the cloud, 

He foams witli fury, and exclaims aloud : 

* Wretch ! thou hast ’scap'd again, once more thy 
Has sav’d thee, and the partial god of light, [flight 
But long thou sbalt not thy just fete witfistand, 

If any power assist Achilles' hand. 

Fly then inglorious ! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghosts shall pay.’ 

With that, he gluts his rage on numbers slain : 
Then Dryops tumbled to the’ ensanguin’d plain. 
Pierc'd through the neck : he left him panting there. 
And stopp’d Demuchus, great Philetor’s heir, 
Gigantic chief! deep gash’d the’ enormous blade. 
And for the soul an ample passage made. 
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Laogonus and Dardanns expire, 

The valiant sons of an unhappy sire ; 

Both in one instant from the cliariot hurl’d, 

Sunk in one instant to the nether world : 

This difference only their sad fates afford. 

That one tlie spear destroy’d, and one the sword. 

Nor less nnpitied, young Alastor bleeds ; 

In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads : 

In vain he begs tliee, with a suppliant’s moan, 

To spare a form, an age so like thy own ! 

Unhappy boy ! no prayer, no moving art, 

E’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart ! 

Wliile yet he trembled at his knees, and cried, 

Tlie ruthless falcliion oped his tender side ; 

The panting liver pours a flood of gore 
That drowns his bosom till he pants no more. 
Through Mulius’ head then drove the’ impetuous 
■ • spear ; 

The warrior falls, transfix’d from ear to ear. 

Thy life, Echeclus ! next the sword bereaves, 

, Deep through the front tlie ponderous falchion 
cleaves; 

Warm’d in tlie brain the smoking weapon lies. 

The purple deatli comes floating o’er his eyes. 
Then brave Deucalion died : the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow strung ; 
He dropp’d his arm, an iinassisting weight, 

And stood all impotent, expecting fate : 

Full on his neck the falling falchion sped, 

From his broad shoulders hew’d his crested head : 
Forth from the bone the spinal marrow flies, 

And, smik in dust, the corpse extended lies. 
Rhigmus, whose race from fruitful Tliracia came, 
(The son of Pireus, an illustrious name) 
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Succeeds to fate : the spear bis belly rends ; 

Prone from his car the thundering cliief descends. 
The squire, who saw expiring on the ground 
His prostrate master, rein’d the steeds around : 

His back, scarce turn’d, the Pelian javelin gor’d. 
And stretch’d the servant o'er his dying lord. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills. 

And nms on crackling shnibs between the hills ; 
Then o’er the stubble up tlie mountain flies, * 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the skies. 

This way, and that, the spreading torrent roars : 

So sweeps the hero through the wasted shores ; 
Around him wide, immense destruction pours. 

And earth is delug’d with the sanguine show'rs. 

As with autumnal harvests cover'd o’er. 

And thick bestrown, lies Ceres’ sacred floor ; 

When round and round, with never-wearied pain. 
The trampling steers beat out the’ unnumber’d gi-ain : 
So tlie fierce coursers, as the cliariot rolls. 

Tread down whole ranks, and crush out heroes’ souls. 
Dash’d from their hoofs while a’er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the smoking chariot dye : 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore; 
And ^ick the groaning axles dropp’d with gore^ 
High o’er the scene of death Acliilles stood, 

All grim with dust, all horrible in blood : 

Yet still insatiate, still w ith rage on flame ^ 

Such is the lust of never-dying fame ! 
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THE BATTLE IN THE RIVER SCAMANDER. 

THE Trojans fly before Arbilles, some towards the town, 
others to the river Scaniaiider: be falls upon the latter with 
great slaughter ; takes twelve captives alive, to sacrifice to 
the shade of Patroclus; and kills Lycaon and Aatei opens. 
Scaniander attacks him with all his waves: Neptune and 
Pallas a^st the hero: Simois joins Scaraander: at length 
Vnlran, by the instigation of Juno, almost dries up the river. 
Tills combat ended, the other gods engage each other. 
Meanwhile Achilles continues the slaughter, drives the rest 
into Troy: Agenor only makes a stand, and is conveyed 
away in a cloud by Apollo; who (to delude Achilles) takes 
upon him Agenor’s shape, and while be pursues him in that 
disguise, gives the I'rojaiis an (Opportunity of retiring into 
their city. 

The same day continues. I'h6 scene is on the banks and 
in the stream of Scaniander. 
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And now to Xantlms’ gliding stream they drove, 
Xantlms, immortal progeny of Jove. 

The river here divides the dying train. 

Part to the town fly diverse o’er the plain, 

Where late their troops triumpliant bore ^e tight, 
Now chas’d, and trembling in ignoble flight : 
(These witli a gather'd mist Salumia shrowds, 

And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 

Part plunge into the stream ; old Xanthus roars. 
The flashing billows beat the whiten’d shores : 
With cries promiscuous all the banks resound. 
And here, and there, in eddies whirling round. 
The flouncing steeds and shrieking warriors 
drown’d. 

As tlie scorch’d locusts from their tields retire, 
While fast behind fliem runs the blaze of tire ; 
Driven from the land before tlie smoky cloud. 
The clustering legions rush into the flood : 

So, plung’d in Xanthus by Achilles’ force. 

Roars the resounding surge with men and horse. 
His bloody lance the hero casts aside, 

(Which spreading taraaiisks on tlie margin hide) 
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Tlien, like 9 god, the rapid billows braves, 

Arm’d with his sword, high-brandish'd o’er the waves : 
Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round. 
Deep groan’d die w’aters with the dying sound ; 
Repeated wounds tlie reddening river dyed, 

And the warm purple circled on tlie tide. 

Swift through the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 

And close in rocks or winding caverns lie : 

So the huge dolphin terope^ng the mam, 

In shoals before him fly the scaly train, 

Conflis’dly heap’d they seek their inmost caves. 

Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 
Now, tir’d with slaughter, from the Trojan band 
Twelve cliosen youtlis be drags alive to land ; 

Wifli their rich belts their captive arms constrains 
(Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains). 
These his attendants to the ships convey’d. 

Sad victims destin’d to Patroclns’ sliade ! 

Then, as once more he plung’d amid the flood. 
The yoong Lycaon in liis passage stood ; 

The son of Priam j whom the hero’s hand 
But late made captive in his father’s land 
(As from a sycamore, his sounding steel 
Lopp’d the green arms to spoke a chariot-wheel) ; 
To Lemnos’ isle he sold flie royal slave. 

Where Jason’s son the price demanded gave ; 

But kind Eetion, toucliing on the shore, 

The ransom’d prince to fair Arisbe bore. 

Ten days were past, since in his father’s reign 
He felt the sweets of liberty again ; 

The next, that god whom men in vain withstand 
Gives the same youth to the same conquering band ; 
Now never to return ! and doom’d to go 
A sadder journey to the shades below. < 
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His well-known face when great Achilles ey’d, 
(The helm and visor he had cast aside 
With wild alfright, and dropp’d upon the field 
His useless lance and unavailing shield) 

As trembling, panting, from the stream he fled, 
And knock’d his faltering knees, the hero said ; 

* Ye mighty gods ! what wonders strike my view ! 
Is it in vain our conquering arms subdue ? 

Sure I shall see yon heaps of Trojans kill’d 
Rise from the shades, and brave me on the field : 
As now the captive, whom so late I bound 
And sold to Lemnos, stalks on Trojan ground ! 
Not him the sea’s unmeasur’d deeps detain, 

That bar such numbers from their native plain ; 

Lo ! he returns. Try, tlien, my flying spear ! 

Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer ; 

If earth at length this active prince can seize, 
Earth, whose strong grasp has held down Hercules. 

Thus while he spoke, the Trojan pale witli fears 
Approach’d, and sought his knees with suppliant 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breatli, [tears ; 
And his soul shivering at the’ approach of death. 
Achilles rais’d the spear; prepar’d to wound ; 

He kiss’d his feet, extended on tlie ground : 

And while, above, the spear suspended stood, 
Longing to dip its thirety point in blood. 

One hand embrac’d them close, one stopt the dart, 
While thus these melting words attempt his heart : 

‘ Thy well-known captive, great Achilles ! see. 
Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. 

Some pity to a suppliant’s name afford, 

Wlio shar’d the gifts of Ceres at thy board ; 
Whom late thy conquering ann to Lemnos bore, 
Far from his fatlier, friends, and native shore ; 
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A hundred oxen were his price that day, 

Now sums immense thy mercy shall repay. 

Scarce respited from woes I yet appear, 

And scarce twelve morning suns have seen me here; 
Lo ! Jove again submits me to thy hands. 

Again, her victim cruel fate demands ! 

I sprung from Priam, and Laotlibe fair, 

(Old Alte’s daughter, and Lelegia’s heir ; 

Who held iu Pedasus his fam’d abode. 

And rul’d tlie fields where silver Satnio flow’d) 
Two sons (alas! unhappy sons) she bore ; ^ 

For ah ! one spear shall drink each brother's gore, > 
And I succeed to slaughter’d Polydore. 3 

How from tliat arm of terror shall I fly ? 

Some demon urges 1 ’tis my doom to die ! 

If ever yet soft pity touch’d thy mind. 

Ah ! thiitk not me too much of Hector’s kind ! 

Not the same mother gave tliy suppliant breath, 
Witli his, who wrought thy lov’d Patroclus’ death.* 
These words, attended with a shower of tears, 
The youth address’d to unrelenting ears ; 

* Talk not of life, or ransom (he replies), 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a single Trojan sues for grace ; 

But least, the sons of Piiam’s hateful race. 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ?• 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far tliy better, was foredoom'd to die. 

And thou, dost thou bewail mortality ? 

See’st thou not me, whom nature’s gifts adorn, 
Sprung from a hero, from a goddess born j 
The day shall come (which notliing can avert) 
When by the spear, the airow, or tlie dart, 
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By night, or day, by force, or by design, 

Irapeodiug death and certain fate are mine ! 

Die then’ — he said ; and as the word he spoke 
The fainting stripling sunk before tlie stroke : 

His hand foi^ot its grasp, and left the spear, 

While all his trembling frame confess’d iiis fear : 
Sadden, Achilles his broad sword display’d. 

And buried in his neck the reeking blade. 

Prone fell the youth ; and pantuig on tlie laud, 

The gushing purple dyed the thirsty sand. 

The victor to the stream the carcase gave. 

And thus insults him, floating on the wave : 

* Lie there, Lycaon ! let the fish surround 
Thy bloated corpse, and snek thy gory wound : 
There no sad mother shall thy funerals weep. 

But swift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 

Whose every wave some watry monster brings. 

To feast unpunish’d on the fat of kings. 

So perish Troy, and all the Trojan line !. 

Such ruin theirs, and such compassion mine. 

What boots ye now Scamander’s worshipp’d stream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal nameP 
In vain your immolated bulls are slain. 

Your living coursers glut his gulfs in vain ! 

Thus he rewards yon, with this bitter fate ; 

Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is complete : 

Thus is aton’d Patroclus’ honour’d shade. 

And the short absence of Achilles paid. 

These boastful words provok’d the raging god ; 
With fury swells the violated Hood. 

What means divine may yet tlie power employ 
To check Achilles, and to rescue Troy ? 
Meanwhile the hero springs in arms, to dare 
The great Asteropeus to mortal war ; 
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The son of Pelagon, whose lofty line 

Flows from the source of Axius, stream divine ! 

(Fair Peribaea’s love the god had crown'd, 

With all his refluent waters circled round) 

On him Achilles rush’d : he fearless stood, 

And shook two spears, advancing from the flood ; 
The flood iinpeU’d him, on Pelides’ head 
To’ avenge his waters chok’d with heaps of dead. 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began : 

* What art thou, boldest of the race of man ? 
Who, or from whence ? Unhappy is the sire 
Whose son encounters our resistless ire.' 

* O son of Pelens 1 what avails to trace 
(Replied the warrior) our illustrious race ? 

From rich Paeonia’s valleys I command. 

Arm’d vrith protended spears, my native band ; 
Now shines the tenth bright rooming since I came 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of flnne : 

Axius, who swells vrith all the neighbouring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 

Begot my sire, whose spear much glory won : 

Now lift thy arm, and try that hero’s son !’ 

* Threatening he said : tlie hostile chiefs advance ; 
At once Asteropeus discharg’d each lance, 

(For both his dexterous hands the lance could wield) 
One struck, but pierc’d not, the Vulcanian shield j 
One raz’d Achilles’ hand : tlie spouting blood 
Spun forth ; in earth the fasten’d W'eapon stood, 
like lightning next the Pelean javelin flies : 

Its erring fury hiss’d along the skies 
Deep in the swelling bank was driven the spear. 
E’en to the middle earth’d ; and quiver’d tliere. 
Tlien from his side the sword Pelides drew, 

And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 
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The foe thrice tuge;'d, and sliook the rooted wood ; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood : 

The fourth, he tries to break the spear, in vain j 
Bent as he stands, he tumbles to the plam ; 

His belly open’d with a ghastly wound, 

The reeking entrails pour upon the ground. 
Beneath tlie hero’s feet he panting lies. 

And his eye daikeus, and his spirit flies : 

While the proud victor thus triumphing said. 

His radiant armour tearing from the dead : 

‘ So ends thy glory ! Such the fate they prove 
Who strive presumptuous w ith the sons of Jove ! 
Sprung from a river, didst thou boast tliy line ? 
But great Saturnius is the source of mine. 

How durst thou vaunt thy watiy progeny ? 

Of Peleus, j^cus, and Jove, am I ; 

The race of these superior far to those. 

As he that thunders to the stream that flows. 
What rivers can, Scamauder might have shown ; 
But Jove he dreads, uor wars against his son. 
E’en Achelbus might contend in vain. 

And ail the roaring billows of the main. 

The’ eternal ocean, from whose fountains flow 
The seas, tlie rivers, and the springs below. 

The tliundering voice of Jove abhors to hear. 
And in his deep abysses shakes with fear.’ 

He said ; then from the bank his javelin tore, 
And left the breathless warrior in his gore, 

The floating tides the bloody carcase lave. 

And beat against it, wave succeeding wave ; 

Till, roll’d between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fishes of the flood. 

A 1 1 scatter’d round the stream (tlieir mightiest slain) 
The’ amaz’d Paeouuins scour along tlie plain : 
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He vents his fory on the flyinpc crew, 

Tiirasins, Astypyius, Mnesus slew ; 

Mydon, Thersilochus, with ^nins, fell ; 

And numbers more his lance had plung’d to hell, 
But from the bottom of his gulls profound 
Scamander spoke ; ^e shores return’d the sound : 

‘ O first of mortals ! (for the gods lure thine) 

In valour matchless, and in force divine ! 

If Jove have given tliee every Trojan head, 

Tis not on me thy rage should heap the dead. 

See ! my chok’d streams no more their course can 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep, [keep, 
Turn then, impetuous ! from our injur’d flood \ 
Content, tliy slaughters could amaze a god.’ 

In human form, confess’d before his eyes. 

The river thus ; and thus the chief replies : 

‘ O sacred stream ! thy word we shall obey ; 

But not till Troy the destin’d vengeance pay, • 
Not till within her towers the peijur’d train 
Shall pant, and tremble at our arras again ; 

Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 

Or stain this lance, or see Achilles fell.’ 

He said ; and drove with fury on the foe. 

Then to the godhead of the silver bow 
The yellow flood began ; ‘ O sou of Jove ! 

Was not the mandate of the sire above 
Full and express, tiiat Phcebus should employ 
His sacred arrows in defence of Troy, 

And make her conquer till Hyperionls fell 
In awful darkness hide the fece of all ? 

He spoke in vain — the chief without dismay 
Ploughs through the boiling surge his desperate way. 
Then rising in bis rage above the shores. 

From all his deep the bellowing river roars. 
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Huge heaps of slain disgorges on the coast, 

And round the banks the ghastly dead are toss’d. 
Wliile all before, the billows rang’d on high, 

(A watry buhvark) skreen the bands who fly. 

Now bursting on his head with thundering sound, 
Tlie falling deluge whelms the hero round ; 

His loaded shield bends to the rushing tide ; 

His feet, upborne, scarce tlie strong flood divide, 
Slidd’ring, and staggering. On tlie border stood 
A spreading elm, that overhung the flood ; 

He seiz’d a bending bough, his steps to stay ; 

The plant nprooted to his weight gave way, 
Heaving the back, and undermining all ; 

Loud flash the waters to the rushing fall 
Of the thick foliage. The large tniiik display’d 
Bridg’d the rough flood across : the hero stay’d 
On tliis his weight, and, rais’d upon his hand, 
Leap’d from the channel, and regain’d the land. 
Then blacken’d the wild waves ; the murmur rose ; 
The god pursues, a huger billow tlirows. 

And bursts tlie bank, ambitious to destroy 
The man whose fury is tlie fhte of Troy. 

He like tlie warlike eagle speeds his pace 
(Swiftest and strongest of the’ aerial race) j 
Far as a spear can fly, Achilles springs 
At every bound ; his clanging annour rings ; 

Now here, now there, he turns on every side, 

And winds his course before the following tide ; 
The waves flow after, wheresb’er he wheels, 

And gather fast, and murmur at his heels. 

So when a peasant to his gaiden brings 
Soft rills of water from tlie bubbling springs, 

And calls the floods from high, to bless his bowers. 
And feed with pregnant streams the plants and 
flowers ; 
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Soon as he clears whate’er tlieir passage stay’d. 
And marks the future current with his spade, 

Swift o’er the rolling pebbles, down the hills. 
Louder and louder purl tlie falling rills ; 

Before him scattering, they prevent his pains, 

And shine iu mazy wandeiings o’er the plains. 

Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
Still swift Scaniander rolls where’er he flies : 

Not all his speed escapes the rapid floods ; 

The first of men, but not a match for gods. 

Oft as he turn’d tlie torrent to oppose, 

And bravely try if all the powers were foes ; 

So oft tlie surge, in watry mountains spread. 

Beats on his back, or bursts upon his head. 

Yet dauntless still the advei’se flood he braves, 
And still indignant bounds above tlie waves. 

Tir’d by the tides, his knees relax witli toil ; 
Wash’d from beneath him slides the slimy soil ; 
When thus (his eyes on heaven’s expansion thrown) 
Forth burste the hero with an angry groan ; 

‘ Is there no god Achilles to befriend. 

No power to’ avert his miserable end ?- 
Prevent, O Jove ! this ignominious date. 

And make my future life the sport of fate. 

Of all heaven’s oracles believ’d in vain, 

But most of Thetis, must her son complain ; 

By Phoebus’ darts she prophesied my fell. 

In glorious anus before the Trojan wall. 

Oh ! had I died in fields of battle warm, 

Stretch’d like a hero, by a hero’s aim ! 

Might Hector’s spear this dauntless bosom rend. 
And my swift sold o’ertake my slaughter'd friend * 
Ah no ! Achilles meets a shameful fate. 

Oh how' unworthy of the brave and gre^it t 
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Like some vile S'wain, whom on a rainy day, 
Crossing a ford, the torrent sweeps away, 

An unregarded carcase to the sea.’ 

Neptune and Pallas liaste to his relief, 

And thus in human form address’d the chief > 

The power of ocean firet : ‘ Forbear tliy fear, 

O son of Peleus! Lo, thy gods appear, 

Behold ! from Jove descending to thy aid. 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey’d maid. 

Stay, and tiie furious Hood shall cease to rave : 

’Tis not thy fate to glut his angiy wave. 

But thou, the counsel heaven suggests, attend ! 

Nor breathe from combat, nor thy sword suspend. 
Till Troy receive her dying sons, till all 
Her routed squadrons pant behind their wail : 
Hector alone shall stand his fatal chance. 

And Hector’s blood shall smoke upon thy lance. 
Thine is the glory doom’d.’ Thus spake tiie gods: 
Then swift ascended to the bright abodes. 

Stung with new ardour, thus by heaven impell'd. 
He springs impetuous, and invades the field : 

O’er all the’ expanded plain the waters spread ; 
Heav’d on the bounding billows danc'd the dead. 
Floating ’midst scatter’d arms; while casques of 
gold 

And tum’d-up bucklei'S glitter’d as they roll’d. 
High o’er the surging tide, by leaps and bounds; 
He wades, and mounts; the parted wave resounds. 
Not a whole river stops the hero’s course, 

While Pallas fills him with immortal force. 

With equal rage, indignant Xanthns roars, 

And lifls his billows, and o’erwhelms his shores. 

Then thus to Simois: * Haste, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal tliat controls a god : 
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Onr bravest heroes else ^11 quit the fight, 

And Iliou tumble from her towery height. 

Call then thy subject streams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains swell thy watry store. 

With broken rocks, and with a load of dead. 
Charge the black surge, and pour it on his head. 
Mark how resistless through the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring gods be foes ! 

But nor that force, nor form divine to sight, 

Shall ought avail him, if our rage unite : 

Whelm’d under oiurdark gulfs those swms shall He 
That blaze so dreadfiil in each Trojan eye ; 

And deep beneath a sandy mountain hurfd. 
Immers'd remain this terror of the world. 

Such ponderous ruin shall confound the place, 

No Greeks shall e’er his perish'd relics grace, 

No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume ; 

These his cold rites, and this his watry tomb.’ 

He said ; and on the chief descends amain. 
Increas’d with gore, and swelling with the slain. 
Then murmuring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves ; 

At every step, before Achilles stood 
The erimson surge, and delug’d him with blood. 
Fear touch’d the queen of heaven : she saw dismay'd. 
She call’d aloud, and summon’d Vulcan’s aid. 

* Rise to the war ! the’ insulting flood requires 
Thy wasteful arm ! assemble all ^y fires ! 

While to their aid, by our command enjoin’d. 

Rush the swift eastern and the western wind ; 
These from old ocean at my word shall blow. 

Pour the red torrent on the watry foe. 

Corpses and arms to one bright ruin turn, 

And hissing rivers to their bottoms burn. 
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Go, mighty in thy rage ! display thy pow’r, 

Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 
Scorch all tlie banks ! and (till our voice reclaim) 
Exert the’ unwearied furies of the flame !’ 

Tlie power ignipotent her word obeys : 

Wide o’er the plain he pours the boundless blaze ; 
At once consumes the dead, and dries the soil : 

And the shrunk waters in their channel boil. 

As when autumnal Boreas sweeps the sky. 

And instant blows the water’d gardens diy : 

So look’d the field, so whiten’d was the ground. 
While Vulcan breath'd the fiery blast around. 

Swift on the sedgy reeds the min preys ; 

Along the margin wmds the running blaze : 

The trees in flaming rows to ashes turn. 

The flowery lotos, and the tam’risk burn. 

Broad elm, and cypress rising in a spire ; 

The watry willows hiss before tlie fire. 

Now glow the waves, the fishes pant for breatlv 
The eels lie twisting in tlie pangs of death : 

Now flounce aloft, now dive the scaly fry. 

Or, gasping, turn their bellies to the sky. 

At lengtli the river rear’d his languid head. 

And thus, short-panting, to tlie god he said • 

‘ Oh Vulcan! oh! what power resists thy might? 

I faint, I sink, luiequal to the fight 

I yield Let Ilion fall ; if fate decree 

Ah-^ — bend no more thy fiery arms on me !’ 

He ceas’d ; wide conflagration blazing rouml ; 
The bubbling waters yield a hissing sound. 

As when the flames beneath a cauldron rise. 

To melt the fat of some rich sacrifice, 

Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy smoke aspires : 
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So boils the* imprison’d floods forbid to flow, 

And chok’d with vapours, feels bis bottom glow. 
To Juno then, imperial queen of air, 

The burning river sends his earnest pray’r : 

^ Ah why, Satumia ! must thy son engage 
Me, only me, with all his wasteful rage ? 

On other gods his dreadflil arm employ. 

For mightier gods assert the cause of Troy. 
Submissive 1 desist, if thou command ; 

Blit ah! withdraw this all-destroying hand. 

Hear tlien my solemn oath, to yield to late 
Unaided Ilion, and her destin'd state. 

Till Greece shall gird her with destructive flame, 
And in one ruin sink the Trojan name.’ 

His warm intreaty touch’d Satumia’s ear : 

She bade the’ ignipotent his rage forbear, 

Retral the flame, nor in a mortal cause 
Infest a god : the’ obedient flame withdraws : 
Again, the branching streams begin to spread, 

And soft remunnur in their wonted bed. 

While these by Jnno’s will the strife resign, 

The warring gods in fierce contention join ; 
Rekindling rage each heavenly breast alarms : 

With horrid clangour shock the’ ethereal arms : 
Heaven in loud thunder bids the trumpet sound ; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Jove, as his sport, the dreadful scene descries. 

And views contending gods with careless eyes. 
The power of battles lifts his brazen spear. 

And first assaults the radiant queen of war: 

* What mov’d thy madness, thus to disunite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heaven in fight? 

What wonder this, when in thy frantic mood 
Thou drov’st a mortal to insult a god ? 
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Thy impious hand Tydides’ javelin bore, 

And madly bath’d it in celestial gore.’ 

He spoke, and smote the long-resounding shield, 
Wliich bears Jove’s thunder on its dreadful field ; 
The adamantine aegis of her sire. 

That turns the glancing bolt and forked fire. 

Then heav’d the goddess in her mighty hand 
A stone, the limit of tlie neighbouring land, 

There fix’d from eldest times; black, craggy, vast: 
This at the heavenly homicide she cast. 
Thundering he falls, a mass of monstrous size : 
"And seven broad acres covers as he lies. 

The stunning stroke his stubborn nerves unbound : 
Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms resound : 

The scornful dame her conquest views witli smiles, 
And, glorying, thus the prostrate god reviles : 

‘ Hast thou not yet, insatiate fuiy ! known 
How far Minerva’s force transcends thy own ? 
Juno, whom thou rebellious dar’st withstand. 
Corrects thy folly thus by Pal hand ; 

Thus meets tliy broken faith w ith just disgrace, 
And partial aid to Troy’s perfidious race.’ 

The goddess spoke, and turn’d her eyes away. 
That, beaming round, diffus’d celestial day. 

Jove’s Cyprian daughter, stooping on the land, 
I^nt to the wounded god her tender hand : 

Slowly he rises, scarcely breatlies with pain. 

And, propp’d on her fair arm, forsakes tlie plain. 
This the, bright empress of the heavens survey’d. 
And, scoffing, thus to war’s victorious maid : 

‘ Lo ! what an aid on Mars’s side is seen ! 

The smiles and loves’ unconquerable queen ! 

Mark with what insolence, in open view, 

Slie moves ; let Pallas, if she daics, pursue,’’ 
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Minerva smiling heard, the pair o’ertook, 

And slightly on her breast the wanton strook : 

She, unre«sting, fell (her spirits ^ed) ; 

On earth together lay the lovers spread. 

* And like these heroes, be the fate of all 
(Minerva cries) who guard the Trojan wall ! 

To Grecian gods such let the Phrygian be, 

So dread, so fierce, as Venus is to me ; 

Then from tlie lowest stone shall Troy be mov’d — 
'Unis she, and Juno with a smile approv’d. 

Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight. 

The god of ocean dares the god of light 
^ What sloth has seiz'd us, when the fields around 
Ring with conflicting powers, and heaven retunw 
.the sound ? 

Shall, ignominious, we with shame retire, 

No deed perform’d, to our Olympian sire? 

Come, prove thy arm ! for first the war to wage, 
Suits not my greatness, or superior age : 

Rash as thou art to prop the Trojan throne, 
(Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own) J- 
And guard the race of proud Laomedon ! > 

Hast thou forgot, how, at the monarch’s pray'r. 

We shar'd the lengthen’d labours of a year ? 

'Froy walls I rais’d (for snch were Jove’s commands). 
And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands : 
Thy task it was to feed tlie bellowing droves 
Along ^r Ida’s vales, and pendent groves. 

But when the circling seasons in their train 
Brought back the grateful day that crown’d our pain, 
With menace stem the fraudful king defied 
Our latent godhead, and tlie prize denied : 

Mad as he was, he tiireaten’d servile bands, 

And doom'd us exiles far in barbarous lands. 
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Incens’d, we heavenward fled with swiftest wing, 
And destin’d vengeance on tlie peijur’d king. 

Dost thou, for tins, aflbrd proud Ilion grace, 

And not, like ns, infest tlie faitliless race ; 

Like us, their present, future sons destroy. 

And from its deep foundations heave their Troy 
Apollo tlius : ‘ To combat for mankind 
111 suits the wisdom of celestial mind : 

For what is man? Calamitous by birth. 

They owe tlieir life and nourishment to earth ; 
Like yearly leaves, flat naw, witli beauty crown’d. 
Smile on the sun ; now, wither on the ground. 

To their own hands commit the frantic scene. 

Nor mix immortals in a cause so mean.’ 

Then turns his face, fiir beaming heavenly fires.. 
And from tlie senior power submiss retires : 

Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids. 

The quiver’d huntress of the sylvan shades : 

* And Is it thus the youthful Phoebus flies. 

And yields to ocean’s lioary sii e the prize ? 

How vain tliat martial pomp, and dreadful show 
Of pointed arrows, and the silver bow ! 

Now boa.^t no more in yon celestial bower. 

Thy force can match the great earth-slaking power.’ 
Silent, he heard tlie queen of woods upbraid ; 
Not so Saturnia bore the vaunting maid ; 

But furious thus : ‘ What insolence has driven 
Thy pride to face tlie majesty of heaven ? 

What tlioiigh by Jove tlie female plague design’d, 
Fierce to tlie feeble race of womankind. 

The wretched matron feels, thy piercing dart ; 

Thy sex’s tyrant, with a tiger’s heart? 

What though tremendous in the woodland chase. 
Thy certain arrows pierce the savage race ? * 
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How dares thy rashness on the powers divine 
Employ those arms, or match tliy force with mine? 
I-icam hence, no more nneqnal war to wage — ’ 

She said, and seiz’d her wrists with eager rage ; 
These in her left hand lock’d, her right untied 
The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride. 

About her temples flies the busy bow ; 

Now here, now there, slie winds her from the blow; 
The scattering arrows, rattling from the case, ' 

Drop round, and idly mark the dusty place. 

Swift from toe field the baffled huntress flies, ■ 

And scarce restrains the torrent in her eyes : 

So, when the falcon wings her way above, 

To tlie cleft cavern speeds the gentle dove ; 

(Not fated yet to die) there safe retreats, 

Yet still her heart against the marble beats. 

To her Latona hastes with tender care ; 

Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war : 

* How shall I face tlie dame who gives delight 
To him whose thunders blacken heaven with night? 
Go, matchless goddess ! triumph in toe skies. 

And boast my conquest, while I yield toe prize.’ 
He spoke ; and pass'd : Latona, stooping low. 
Collects the scatter’d shafts, and f^len bow, 

That, glittering on the dust, lay here and there ; 
Dishonour’d relics of Diana’s war : 

Then swift pursued her to her bless’d abode, 

Where, all confus’d, she sought the sovereign god ; ’ 
Weeping she grasp’d bis knees : toe’ ambrosial vest 
Shook with her sighs, and panted bn her breast. 

The sire superior smil'd, and bade her show 
What heavenly hand had caus’d his daughter’s woe?' 
Abash’d, she names his own imperial spouse ; 

And toe pale crescent fades upon her brows. 
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Thus they above : wtiile, swiftly giiding down,' 
Apollo enters llion’s sacred town ; 

The guardian-god now trembled tor her wall, 

And fear’d the Greeks, tliough fate forbade her faU. 
Back to Olympus, from the war's alarms, 

Return the shining bands of gods in arms ; 

Some proud in triumph, some with rage on fire ; 
And take their thrones around tite’ ethereal sire. 
Through blood, through death, Achilles still pro- 
ceeds, 

O'er slaughter'd heroes, and o’er rolling steeds. 

As when avenging fiames with fury driven 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heaven ; 

Tlie pale inliabitants, some fall, some fly ; 

And tlie red vapours purple all the sky : 

So rag’d Achilles : death aud dire dismay, 

And toils, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day. 

High on a turret hoary Priam stands. 

And marks the waste of his destructive bands ; 
Views, from his arm, the Trojans’ scatter'd flight. 
And the near hero rising on his sight ! 

No stop, no check, no aid ! With feeble pace, 

And settled sorrow on his aged face. 

Fast a$ he could, he sighing quits the walls ; 

And thus, descending, on the guards he calls : 

* You to whose care our city-gates belong. 

Set wide your portals to the flying throng : 

For lo ! he comes, with unresisted sway ; 

He comes, and desolation marks his way ! 

But, when within the vralls our troops take breatli. 
Lock fast the brazen bars, and shut out death.’ 
Thus charg’d the reverend monarch : wide were flung 
Tlie opening folds ; the sounding hinges rung. 
Phoebus rush’d forth, the flying bands to meet ; 
Struck slaughter back, and cover’d the retreat 
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___ On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain tlie gate, 

And gladsome see their last escape from fete. 
Thither, all parch’d with tlii»*st, a heartless train. 
Hoary with dust, they beat tlie hollow plain : 

And gasping, panting, fainting, labour on 
With heavier strides, tliat lengthen toward the town. 
Enrag’d Achilles follows with his spear ; 

Wild w'ith revenge, insatiable of war. 

Tlien had the Greeks eternal praise acquir’d. 
And Troy inglorious to her walls retir’d ; 

But he, the god who darts ethereal flame. 

Shot down to save her, and redeem her feme : 

To young Agenor force divine he gave 
(Antenor’s offspring, haughty, bold, and brave) ; 
In aid of him, beside tire beech he sat. 

And, wrapt in clouds, restrain’d tlie hand of fate. 
When now the generons youth Achilles spies, 
I'hick beats Ins heart, the troubled motions rise 
(So, ere a storm, the waters heave and roll) ; 

He stops, and questions thus his mighty soul : 

‘ What, shall I fly tliis terror of the plain ? 

Like others fly, and be like others slain ? 

Vain hope ! to shun him by the self-same road 
Yon line of slaughter’d Trojans lately trod. 

No : with the common heap I scorn to fell — 
What if they pass’d me to the Trojan wall, 

While I decline to yonder path, that leads 
To Ida’s forests and surrounduig shades ? 

So may I reach, conceal’d, the*cooling flood. 

From my tir’d body wash the dirt and blood. 

As soon as night her dusky veil extends 
RetuiTi in safety to my Trojan friends. 

What if? But wherefore all tliis vain debate f 

Stand I to doubt, wthin the reach of fete ? 
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E’en now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 

The fierce AchiUes sees me, and I fall ; 

Such is his swiftness, ’tis in vain to fly. 

And such his valour, that who stands must die. 
Howe’er ’tis better, fighting for the state, 

Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 

Yet sure he too is mortal ; he may feel 
(Like all the sons of earth) the force of steel ; 

One only sold informs that dreadful frame ; 

And Jove’s sole favour gives Iiim all his fame.’ 

He said, and stood, collected in his might ; 

And all his beating bosom claim’d the fight. 

So from some deep-grown wood a pantlier starts. 
Rous’d from his thicket by a storm of darts : 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears tlie sounds 
Of shouting hunters, and of clamorous hounds ; 
Though struck, thougli wounded, scarce perceives 
the pain ; 

And the barb’d javelin stings his breast in vain : 
On their whole war, untara’d, the savage flies ; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 

Not less resolv’d, Antenor’s valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 

Disdainful of retreat : high-held before. 

His shield (a broad circumference) he bore ; 

Then giaceful as he stood, in act to throw 
Tlie lifted javelin, thus bespoke tlie foe : 

* How proud Achilles glories in his fame ! 

And hopes this day to sink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins ! Know, that hope is vain ; 

A thousand woes, a thousand toils remain. 

Parents and children our just arras employ. 

And strong, and many, are tlie sons of Troy. 
Great as thou art, e’en thou may’st stain with gore 
These Phrygian fields, and press a foreign shore.’ 
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He said: with matchless force the javelin flung 
Smote on his knee ; the hollow cubhes rung 
Beneath the pointed steel ; but safe from harms 
He stands impassive in the’ ethereal arms. 

Then fiercely rushing on the daring foe, 

His lifted arm prepares tlie fatal blow : 

But, jealous of his fame, Apollo shrouds 
The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds. 

Safe from pursuit, and shut from mortal view. 
Dismiss'd with feme, the flivour’d youth withdrew. 
Meanwhile the god, to cover tlieir escape,' 
Assumes Agenor’s habit, voice, and shape, 

Flies from the furious cUef in this disguise ; 

The furious chief still follows where he flies. 

Now o’er the Adds they stretch with lengthen’d 
' strides, 

Nowui^e the conrsewh we swift Scamander glides : 
The god now, distant scarce a stride before. 
Tempts his pursuit, and wheels about the shore ; 
Wliile all the flying troops their speed employ^ 
And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy : 

No stop, no stay ; no thou^t to ask, or tell, 

Who ’scap’d by flight, or who by battUi fell. 

’Twas tumult dl, and violence of flight ; 

And sudden joy confus’d, and mix’d affright : 

Pale Troy against Achilles shuts her gate : 

And nations breathe, deliver'd from tlieir fate. 
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THE DEATH OF HECTOR. 

I'H C Trojaus being safe within the walls, Hector only stays t« 
oppose Achilles. Priam is stmck at hb approach, and tries 
to persuade his son to re-enter the town. Hecuba joins her 
entreaties, but in vain. Hector consults within himself what 
measures to take ; but at the advance of Achilles, bis resolu- 
tion fails him, and he flies. Achilles pursues him thrice 
round the walls of Troy. The gods debate concerning the fate 
of Hector ; at length Minerva descends to the aid of Achilles. 
She deludes Hector in the shape of Deiphobus ; he stands the 
combat, and is slain. Achilles drags the dead body at his 
chariot in the sight of Priam and Hecuba. Their lamenta- 
tions, tears, and despair. Their cries reach the ears of An- 
dromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired into the inner 
part of (he palace : she mounts up to the walb, and beholds 
her dead husband. She swoons.at the spectacle. Her ex- 
cess of grief and lamentation. 

The thirtieth day still continnes. The scene lies under the 
walls, and on the battlements of Troy. 
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Thus to their bulwarks, smit with panic fear, 

The herded Ilions rush hike driven deer ; 

There safe they wipe the briny drops away, 

And drown in bowls the labours of the day. 

Close to the walls, advancing o’er the fields 
Beneath one roof of well-compacted shields, 
March, bending on, the Greeks’ embodied powers, 
Far-stretching in the sliade of Trojan towers. 
Great Hector singly stay’d ; chmn’d down by fete, 
There fix’d he stood before the Scaean gate ; 

Sdll his bold arms determin’d to employ. 

The guardian still of long defended 'Troy. 

Apollo now to tir’d Achilles turns 
(The powei* confess’d in all his glory bums) ; 

‘ And what (he cries) lias Peleus’ son in view. 
With mortal speed a godhead to pursue? 

For not to thee to know the gods is given, 
Unskill'd to trace the latent marks of heaven. 
What boots tliee now, that Troy forsook the plain? 
Vain thy past labour, and thy present vain : 

Safe in their walls are now her troops bestow’d^ 
While here thy thmtic rage attacks a goth’ 
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The cliief incens’d — * Too partial god of day ! 
To check my conquests in the middle way : 

How few in Ilion else had refuge found i 
\¥hat gasping numbers now had bit the ground ? 
Thou robb’st me of a glory justly mine, 

Powerlfhl of godhead, and of fraud divine : 

Mean tame, alas ! for one of heavenly strain, 

To cheat a mortal who repines in vain.* 

Tlien to the city, terrible and strong. 

With high and haughty steps he tower’d along. 

So the proud courser, victor of tlie prize, 

To the near goal with double ardour flies. 

Him, as he blazing shot across the field. 

The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 

Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 
Through tlie thick gloom of some tempestuous night 
Orion’s dog (the year when autumn weighs) 

And o’er the feebler stars eii^erts his rays j 
Terrific glory ! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
So flam’d his fiery mail. Then wept the sage : 

He strikes his reverend head, now white with age r 
He lifts his wither’d arms ; obtests tlie skies ; 

He calls bis much-lov’d son with feeble cries: 

The son, resolv’d Achilles’ force to dare. 

Full at the Scaean gates expects the war ; 

While the sad father on tlie rampart stands. 

And thus abjures him with extended bands 
* Ah stay not, stay not ! guardless and alone y 
Hector ! my lov’d, my dearest, bravest son ! 
Methinks already I behold thee slain. 

And stretch’d beneath that fury of the plain. 
Implacable Achilles ! might’st thou be 
To all the gods no dearer than to me ! 
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Thee, vultures wild should scatter round the shore, 
And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore. 

How many valiant sons I late enjoy’d, 

Valiant in vain ! by thy curet arm destroy'd : 

Or, worse than slaughter’d, sold in distant isles 
To shameful bondage, and unworthy toils. 

Two, while I speak, my eyes in vain explore, 1 
Two from one motlier sprung, my Polydore, > 
And lov’d Lycaon ; now perhaps no more ! ) 

Oh ! if in yonder hostile camp they live. 

What heaps of gold, what treasures would I give ! 
(Their grandsire’s weal til, by right of birth their own, 
Consign'd his daughter w ith Lelegia’s throne) 

But if (which heaven forbid), already lost. 

All pale they wander on tlie Stygian coast ; 

What soiTow's then must tlieir sad mother know, 
What anguish I ? unutterable woe ! 

Yet less that anguish, less to her, to me, 

Less to all Troy, if not depriv’d of tliee. 

Yet shun Achilles ! enter yet the wall ; 

And spare thyself, thy father, spare us all 1 
Save thy dear life ; or, if a soul so brave 
Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory save. 

Pity, while yet I live, these silver haira ; 

While yet t% father feels the woes he bears. 

Yet curst with sense ! a wretdi, whom in his rage 
(All trembling on the verge of helpless age) 

Great Jove has plac’d, sad spectacle of pain 1 
The bitter drbgs of fortune’s cup to di*ain : 

To fill with scenes of deatli his closing eyes, 

And number all his days by miseries ! 

My heroes slain, my bridal bed o’erturn’d. 

My daughters ravish’d, and my city burn’d. 

My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor; 
These I have yet to see, perhaps yet more I 
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Perhaps ev*n I, reserv’d by angry fete 
The l^t sad relic of my ruin'd state, 

(Dire pomp of sovereign wretchedness !) must fell, 
And stain the pavement of my regal hall ; 

Where famish’d dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled master’s spatter'd gore. 
Yet for my sons I thank ye gods ! 'tis well ; 

Well have they perish’d, for in fight they fell. 

Wlio dies in youth and vigour, dies the best. 

Struck through with wounds, all honest on the breast. 
But when the fates, in fulness of their rage. 

Spurn the hoar head of unresisting age, 

In dust the reverend lineaments deform. 

And pour to dogs the life-blood scarcely warm : 
This, this is misery ! the last, the worst. 

That man can feel ; man feted to be curst !’ 

He said, and acting what no words could say, 
Rent from his head the silver locks away. 

With Iiim the mournful mother bears a part ; 

Yet all her sorrows turn not Hector’s heart : 

The zone unbrac’d, her bosom she display'd ; 

And thus, fast-falling the salt tears, she said : 

* Have mercy on me, O my son ! revere 
The words of age j attend a parent’s pray’r ! 

If ever thee in these fond arms I press'd, 

Or still’d thy infent clamours at this breast ; 

Ah do not thus our helpless years forego. 

But, by our walls secur'd, repel die foe. 

Against his rage if singly thou proceed, [bleed, 
Should’st thou (but heaven avert it!) should’st thou 
Nor must thy corse lie honour'd on the bier. 

Nor spouse, nor mother, grace thee with a tear 1 
Far from our pious rites those dear remains 
Must feast the vultures on the naked plavis.’ 
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So they, while down theircheekstlie torrents roll; 
But fix’d remains the purpose of his soul ; 
Resolv'd he stands, and with a fiery glance 
Rxpects the hero’s terrible advance. 

So, roll’d up in lus den, the swelling snake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 

When fed with noxious herbs bis turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poisons of tlie plains ; 

He burns, he stiffens witlKCollected ire, 

And his red eye-balls glare witli living fire. 
Bcneatli a turret, on his shield reclin'd, 

He stood, and question’d thas liis mighty mind : 

‘ Where lies my way ? to enter in tlie wall ? 
Honour and shame the’ ungenerous thought recall : 
Shall proud Polydaraas before tlie gate 
Proclaim, his counsels are obey'd too late, 

Wliicli timely follow’d but the former night, 

What numbers had been sav’il by Hector's flight ? 
That wise advice rejected with disdain, 

I feel my folly in my people slain. 

Methinks my suffering country’s voice I hear. 

But most her worthless sons insult my ear. 

On my rash courage charge the chance of war. 
And blame those virtues w'hich they cannot sliare. 
No— —if I e’er return, return I must 
Glorious, my country’s terror laid in dust : 

Or if I perish, let her see me fall 
In field at least, and fighting for her wall. 

And yet suppose these measures I forego, 
Approach unarm'd, and parley with tlie foe. 

The warrior-shield, tlie helm, and lance, lay down, 
And treat on terms of peace to save the town: 
The wife witliheld, the treasure ill-detain'd 
(Cause of the war> and grievance of the land), 
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With honourable justice to restore : 

And add half Ilion’s yet remaining store, [Greece 
Which Troy shall, sworn, produce; that injur’d 
May share our wealtli, and leave our walls in peace. 
But why this tbouglit ? Unarm’d if I should go, > 
'VTiat hope of mercy from tliis vengeful foe, > 
But woman-like to ^11, and &11 witliout a blow? j 
We greet not here, as man conversing man. 

Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain; 

No season now for calm familiar talk. 

Like youths and maidens in an evening walk : 

War is our business, but to whom is given 
To die, or triumph, that, determine heaven !’ 

Tlius pondering, like a god the Greek drew nigh; 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high; 

Ttie Pelean javelin, in bis better hand. 

Shot trembling rays that glitter’d o’er the land ; 

And on his breast tlie beamy splendour shone 
Like Jove’s own lightning, or the rising sun. 

As Hector sees, unusual terrors rise. 

Struck by some god, he fears, recedes, and flies. 

He leaves the gates, he leaves tlie walls behind : 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. 

Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies 
(The swiftest racer of the liquid skies).- 
Just when he holds, or thinks he holds bis prey. 
Obliquely wheeling through the’ aerial way, 

With open beak and shrilling cries he springs. 

And aims his claws, and shoots upon his wings : 

No less fore-right the rapid chace tliey held. 

One urg’d by ihry, one by fear impeli’d ; 

Now circling round the walls their course maintain. 
Where the high watch-tower overlooks tlie plain ; 
N o w where tlie fig-trees spread their umbrage broad,, 
(A wider compass) smoke along the road. 

I 
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Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 
Where two fam’d fountains burst the parted ground; 
This hot through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 
With exhalations steaming to the skies ; 

' That the green banks in summer’s heat o’erflows, 
Like crystal clear, and cold as winter snows : 
Each gushing fount a marble cistern fills, 

Whose polish’d bed receives the falling rills ; 
Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm’d by Greece) 
Wash’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 
By these they pass’d, one chasing, one in flight 
i(The mighty fled, pursued by stronger might) : 
Swift was the course ; no vulgar prize they play. 
No vulgar victim must reward the day 
(Such as in races crown the speedy strife) : 

The prize contended was great Hector’s life. 

As when some hero’s funerals are decreed 
In grateful honour of the mighty dead ; 

Where high rewards the vigorous youth inflame, 
(Some golden tripod, or some lovely dame) 

The panting coursers swiftly turn the goal. 

And with them turns the rais’d spectator’s soul : 
Thus three times round tlie Trojan wall tliey fly. 
The gazing gods lean forward from the sky ; 

To whom, while eager on the chace they look, 
Tlie sire of mortals and immortals spoke : 

‘ Unworthy sight ! the man, belov’d of heaven, 
Behold, inglorious round yon city driven ! 

My heart partakes the generous Hector’s pain ; 
Hector, whose zeal whole hecatombs has slain. 
Whose grateful fiimes tlie gods receiv'd with joy. 
From Ida’s summits, and the towers of Troy ; 
Now see him flying ; to his fears resign’d. 

And fate, and fierce AchiUes, close behind* 
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Consult, ye powers ! 'tis worthy your debate) 
Whether to snatch him from impending fate, 

Or let him bear, by stem Pelides slain, 

(Good as he is) the lot impos’d on man ?’ 
TbenPallas thus : * Shall he whose vengeance forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens heaven with storms, 
Shall he prolong one Trojan’s forfeit breath ? 

A roan, a mortal, pre-ordain’d to death ! 

And will no murmurs fill the courts above ? 

No gods indignant blame their partial Jove^’ 

‘ Go then (return’d the sire) without delay. 

Exert thy will : I give the fates their way.’ 

Swift at the mandate pleas’d Tritonia flies. 

And stoops impetuous from tlie cleaving skies. 

As through the forest, o'er the vale and lawn 
The well-breath’d beagle drives tlie flying fawn. 

In vain he tries the covert of the brakes. 

Or deep beneath the trembling tliicket shakes : 
Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, 

The certain hound his various maze pursues. 

Thus step by step, where’er the Trojan wheel’d, 
There swift Achilles compass’d round the field. 

Oft as to reach the Dardan gates he bends. 

And hopes tlie’ assistance of his pitying friends, 
(Whose showering arrows, as he cours’d below, 
From the liigh turrets might oppress the foe) 

So oft Achilles turns him to the plain : 

He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. 

As men in slumbers seem with speedy pace, 

One to pursue, and one to lead the chase. 

Their sinking limbs the fancied course forsake. 

Nor tills can fly, nor tliat can overtake : 

No less the labouring heroes pant and strain *, 
While that but flies, and this pursues in vaii)«: ou:- 
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What god, O muse, assisted Hector’s force. 

With fate itself so long to hold the course ? 

Phoebus it was ; who, in his latest hour, [pow’r : 
Endued his knees with strength, his nerves with 
And great Achilles, lest some Greeks advance 
Should snatch the glory from hi« lifted lance. 

Sign'd to the troops, to yfeld his foe the way. 

And leave untouch’d the honours of the day. 

Jove lifts the golden balances, tliat sliow 
The fates of mortal men, and things below : 

Here each contending hero’s lot he tries, 

And weighs, witli equal hand, their destinies. 

Low sinks the scale surcharg’d with Hector’s fate ; 
Heavy witli death it sinks, and hell receives the 
weight. 

Then Phoebus left him. Fierce Minerva Hies 
To stern Pelides, and triumphing, cries : 

‘ O lov’d of Jove ! this day our labours cease. 

And conquest blazes with full beams on Greece. 
Great Hector falls ; that Hector fam’d so far. 
Drunk with renown insatiable of war. 

Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force, nor flight, 
Shall more avail him, nor his god of light. 

See, where in vain he supplicates above, 

Roll’d at the feet of unrelenting Jove ; 

Rest here : myself will lead the Trojan on. 

And urge to meet tlie fate he cannot shun. 

Her voice divine the chief with joyful mmd 
Obey’d ; and rested, on his lance reclin’d. 

While like Deiphobus the martial dame 
(Her face, her gesture, and her arms flic same) 

In show an aid, by hapless Hector s side 
Approach’d, and greets him flius with voice belied . 

‘ Too long, O Hector ! have I borne the sight 
Of fliis distress, and sorrow’d in thy flight : 
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It fits ns now a noble stand to make, 

And here, as brottiers, equal fates partake.’ 

Then he : * O prince ! allied in blood and fame, 
Dearer tlian all that own a brother’s name j 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, [more ! 

Long tried, long lov’d; much lov’d, but honour'd 
Since you, of all our numerous race alone 
Defend ray life, regardless of your own.’ 

Again the goddess ; ‘ Much ray father’s pray’r. 
And much my mother's, press’d me to forbear : 

My friends embrac’d my knees, adjur’d my stay, 
But stronger love impell’d, and I obey. 

Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 

Let the steel sparkle, and the javelin fly ; 

Or let us stretch Achilles on the field. 

Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield.* 

Fraudful she said ; tiien swiftly march’d before : 
The Dardan hero shuns his foe no more. 

Sternly they met. The silence Hector broke ; 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he spoke : 

‘ Enough, O son of Peleus ! Troy has view’d 
Her walls thrice circled, and her ctUef pursued. 
But now some god within me bids me try 
Tiiine, or my fate : I kill thee, or I die. 

Yet on the vei^ of battle let us stay. 

And for a moment’s space suspend the day ; 

Let heaven’s high powers be call’d to arbitrate 
The just conditions of this stern debate. 

(Eternal witn^cs of all below. 

And faithful guardians of the treasur'd vow !) 

To them I swear ; if, victor in the strife, 

Jove by these hands shall shed thy noble life. 

No vile dishonour shall thy corse pursue; 

Stripp’d of its arms alone (the conqueror^ due), 
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Tlie rest to Greece uninjur’d I’ll restore : 

Now plight thy mutual oath, I ask no more.’ 

‘ Talk not of oaths (tlie dreadful chief replies, 
While anger flash’d from his disdainful eyes), 
Detested as thou art, and ought to be, 

Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights witli thee : 

Such pacts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine. 
Such leagues, as men and furious lions join. 

To such I call the gods ! one constant state 
Of lasting rancour and eternal hate ; 

No thought but rage, and never-ceasing strife. 

Till death extinguish rage, and thought, and lite. 
Rouse then thy forces this important hour. 

Collect thy soul, and call forth all thy pow’r. 

No further subterfuge, no further chance; 

’T'is Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 

Each Grecian ghost by thee depriv'd of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death.’ 

He spoke, and launch’d his javelin at the foe ; 
But Hector shumVd the meditated blow : 

He stoop’d, while o’er his head the flying.spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 

Minerva watch’d it falling on the land. 

Then drew, and gave to great Achilles* hand. 
Unseen of Hector, who, elate with joy. 

Now shakes his lance, and braves the dread of Troy 
^ The life you boasted to tliat javelin given. 
Prince! you have miss’d.. My fate depends on 
heaven. 

To thee, presumptuous as tliou art, unknown 
Or what must prove my fortune, or tliy own. 
Boasting is but an art, our fears to blind. 

And with false terrors sink another’s mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no dishonest wound shall Hector die 
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I shall not fall a fugitive at leasts 

My soul shall bravely issue from my breast. 

But first, try tliou my arm ; and may this dart 
End all my country’s woes, deep buried in thy heartl* 
The weapon fiew, its course unerring held, 
Unerring, but the heavenly shield repell’d 
The mortal dart ; resulting with a bound 
From off the ringing orb, it struck the ground. 
Hector beheld his javelin fall in vain. 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain j 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a spear. 

In vain, for no Deiphobus wus there. 

All comfortless he stands : then, with a sigh, 

‘ ’Tis so — heaven wills it, and my hour is ni^ ! 

1 deem’d Deiphobus bad heard roy call, 

But he secure lies guarded in the vrall. 

A god deceiv’d me; Pallas, ’twas thy deed. 

Death and black fate approach ! ’tis I must bleed. 
No refuge now, no succour from above. 

Great Jove deserts me, and the son of Jove, 
Propitious once, and kind ! Then welcome fiite ! 
*Tis true I perish, yet I perish great ; 

Yet in a mighty deed 1 shall expire. 

Let future ages hear it, and admire !’ 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty sword he drew, 
And, all collected, on Achilles fiew. 

So Jove’s bold bird, hi^ balanc’d in the air, 

Stoops from tlie clouds to truss the quivering bare* 
Nor less Achilles his fierce soul prepares : 

Before his breast the flaming shield he bears, 
Kefulgent orb 1 above his fourfold cone 
llie ^ded horsehair sparkled in the sun. 

Nodding at every step ; (Vulcanian frame !) 

And as be mov’d, his figure seem’d on fiame. 
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As radiant Hesper stiines with keener light, 
Far-beaming o’er the silver host of night, 

When ail tlie starry train emblaze the sphere : 

So shone tlie point of great Achilles’ spear. 

In his right hand he waves the weapon round. 

Eyes tire whole man, and meditates the wound ; 
Bat the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 

Securely cas’d the warrior’s body o’er. 

One space at length he spies, to let in fate, 

Where ’twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance ; through that penetrable part 
Furious he drove the well-directed dart : 

Nor pierc’d the windpipe yet, nor took the pow’r 
Of speech, unhappy ! from tliy dying hour. 

Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies. 

While, thus triumphing, stem Achilles crie^ : 

* At last is Hector stretch’d upon tlie plain. 

Who fear’d no vengeance for Patroclus slain : 
Then, prince! you should have fear’d, what now 
Achilles absent, was Achilles still : [you feel j 

Yet a short space the great avenger stay’d, 

Then low in dust thy strength and glory laid. 
Peaceful he sleeps, with all our rites adorn’d. 

For ever honour’d, and for ever moura’d : 

While cast to all tite rage of hostile pow’r. 

Thee, birds shall mangle, and the dogs devour.’ 
Then Hector, fainting at the’ approach of death : 
‘ By thy own soul ! by those who gave thee breath! 
By all the sacred prevalence of pray’r ; 

Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear ! 

The common rites of sepulture bestow. 

To soothe a father’s and a mother’s woe ; 

Let their large gifts procure an ura at least, 

And Hector’s ashes in bis country rest’ 
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* No, wretch accurst ! (relentless he replies ; 
Flames, as he spoke, shot flashing from his eyes) 
Not those who gave me breath should hid me spare, 
Nor all the sacred prevalence of pray’r. 

Could 1 myself the bloody banquet join ! 

N 0 — to the dogs that carcase I resign. 

Should Troy, to biibe me, bring fortli all her store. 
And giving thousands, offer tlioiisands more ; 
Should Dardau Priam, and his weeping dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame : 
Their Hector on tlie pile they should not see, 

Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee.’ 

Then thus the chief bis dying accents drew : 

* Thy rage, implacable ! too well I knew : 

The furies that relentless breast have steel’d, 

And curs’d thee witli a heart that cannot yield. 

Yet think, a day will come, when fate’s decree 
And augry gods shall wreak this wrong on tliee 
Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fate, 

And stretch thee here, before the Scaean gate.' 

He ceas’d. The fates suppress’d his labouring 
breath. 

And his eyes stiffen'd at the hand of death ; 

To the dark realm tlie spirit wings its way, 

(The manly body left a load of clay) 

And plaintive glides along tlie dreary coast,^ 

A naked, wandering,, melancholy ghost !. 

Achilles, musing as he roll’d liis eyes 
O’er tlie dead hero, thus, unheard, replies : 

* Die thou the first ! When Jove and heaven ordain, 
I follow thee’ — He said, and stripp’d the slain. 
Tlien forcing backward from the gaping wound 
The reeking javelin, cast it on the ground. 

The thronging Greeks heboid with wondering eyes 
His manly beauty and superior size : 
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While some, ignobler, tlie great dead deface 
With wounds ungenerous, or with taunts disgrace : 
‘ How chang'd that Hector who like Jove of late 
Sent lightning on onr fleets, and scatter’d fate !’ 
High o’er tlie slain the great Achilles stands. 
Begirt with heroes, and suiTounding bands ; 

And thus aloud, while all the host attends ; 

‘ Princes and leaders ! countrymen and fiiends ! 
Since now at length tlie powerful will of heaven 
The dire destroyer to our arm has given. 

Is not Troy faU’n already ? Haste, ye powers ! 

See, if already tlieir deserted towers 
Are left unmann'd ; or if they yet retain 
The souls of heroes, their great Hector slain ? 

But what is Troy, or glory what to me ? 

Or why reflects my mind on ought but thee, 
Divine Patroclus ! Death has seal’d his eyes j 
Unwept, unhonour’d, iininterr'd he lies! 

Can his dear image from my soul depart,. 

Long as tlie vital spirit moves my heart ? 

If in tlie melancholy shades below, 

The flames of friends and. lovers cease to glow,. 
Yet mine shall sacred last ; mine, imdecay’d. 

Burn on through death, and animate my shade. 
Meanwhile, ye sons of Greece, in triumph biiug 
Tlie corpse of Hector, and your paeans sing. 

Be this tlie song, slow-moving toward the shore, 

* Hector is dead, and Ilion is no more.’ 

Tlien his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred 
(Unwortliy of himself, and of the dead) ; 

The nervous ancles bor’d, his feet he bound 
With tliongs inserted through the double wound ; 
These fix’d up high behind the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 
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PiouJ on his car the’ insulting victor stood, 

And bore aloft his arras, distilling blood. 

He smites the steeds ; tJie rapid chariot flies ; 

The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; 

The face divine, and long-descending hair, 

Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand j 
Deform’d, dishonour’d, in his native land, 

Given to the rage of an insulting throng. 

And, in his parents’ sight, now dragg’d along ! 

The mother first beheld with sad survey ; 

She rent her tresses, venerably grey. 

And cast, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing shrieks his bitter fate she moans. 
While the sad father answers groans with groans, 
Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o’erflow. 

And the whole city wears one face of woe : 

No less tlian if the rage of hostile fires. 

From her foundations curling to her spires. 

O’er the proud citadel at length should rise. 

And the last blaze send Ilion to the skies. 

The wretched monarch of the falling state, 
Distiacted, presses to the Dardan gate. 

Scarce the whole people stop his desperate course. 
While strong affliction gives the feeble force ; 
Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro. 

In all the raging impotence of woe, 

At lengtli he roll’d in dust, and thus begun. 
Imploring all, and naming one by one : 

‘ Ah ! let me, let me go where soitow calls ; 

I, only I, will issue from your walls 

(Guide or companion, friends ! I ask ye none,) 

And bow before the murderer of my son. 

My grief perhaps his pity may engage ; 

Perhaps at least he may respect my age.* 
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He has a father too ; a man like me ; 

One, not exempt from age and misery 
(Vigorous no more, as when his young embrace 
Begot this pest of me, and all riiy race). 

How many valiant sous, in early bloom. 

Has that curs’d hand sent headlong to the tomb ? 
Thee, Hector ! last ; thy loss (divinely brave) 
Sinks my sad soul with sorrow to the grave. 

O had thy gentle spirit pass’d in peace, 

The son expiring in the sire’s embrace. 

While both the parents wept the fatal hour, 

And, bending o’er thee, mix’d the tender show’r ! 
Some comfort tliat had been, some sad relief. 

To melt in full satiety of grief!’ 

Thus wail’d the father, groveling on the ground, 
And all the eyes of Ilion stream’d around. 

Amidst her matrons Hecuba appears, 

(A mourning princess, and a train in tears) 

‘ Ah why has heaven prolong’d this hated breath. 
Patient of horrors, to behold thy death ? 

O Hector ! late thy parents’ pride and joy. 

The boast of nations ! the defence of Troy ! 

To whom her safety and her fame she ow’d j 
Her chief, her hero, and almost her god I 
O fatal change ! become in one sad day 
A senseless corpse ! inanimated clay !’ 

But not as yet the fatal news had spread 
To fair Andromache, of Hector dead j 
As yet no messenger had told his fate, 

Nor e’en his stay without tlie Seman gate. 

Far in the close recesses of the dome, * 
Pensive she plied the melancholy loom ; ' 

A growing work employ’d her secret hours, 
C^fus’dly gay with intermingled fiow’rs. 
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Her fair-hair’d handuiaids licat the brazen um. 

The bath preparing for her lord’s return : 

In vain : ^as ! her lord returns no more ! 

Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the shore ! 

Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 
And all her members shake with sudden fear ; 

Forth from her ivory hand tlie shuttle falls, 

And thus, astonish’d, to her maids she calls : 

' Ah follow me ! (she cried) what plaintive noise 
Invades my ear ? Tis sure my motlicr’s voice. 

My faltering knees their trembling frame desert, 

A pulse unusual flutters at my heart ; 

Some strange disaster, some reverse of fate 
(Ye gods avert it !) tlireats. the Trojan state. 

Far be tlie omen wiiich my thoughts suggest ! 

But much I fear my Hector’s dauntless breast 
Confronts Achilles ; chas’d along the plain. 

Shut from our walls ! I fear, I fear him slain ! 

Safe in the crowd he ever scorn’d to wait, 

And sought for glory in the jaws of ^te : 

Perhaps that noble heat has cost his breath, 

Now quench’d for ever in the arms of death.’ 

She spoke ; and furious, with distracted pace. 
Fears in her heart, and anguish in her face. 

Flies through the dome (the maids her steps pursue) 
And mounts the walls, and sends aroimd her view. 
Too soon her eyes tlie killing object found, 
llie godlike Hectoi: dragg’d along the ground. 

A sudden darkness shades her swimming eyes : 

She faints, she falls ; her breath, her colour flies. 
Her hair’s foir ornaments, the braids that bound, 
Theuettiiat held tliem, and the wreath tliat crown’d,^ 
'Hie veil and diadem, flew far away 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day). 
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Around a train of weeping sisters stands, * 

To raise her sinking with assistant hands. 

Scarce from the verge of death recall’d, again * 
She taints, or but recovers to complain. 

* O wretched husband of a wretched wife ! 

Bom with one fate, to one unhappy life ! 

For sure one star its baneful beam display’d 
On Priam’s roof, and Hippoplacia’s shade. 

From different parents, different climes we came, 
At different periods, yet our fate the same ! 

Why was my birth to great Action ow’d. 

And why was all that tender care bestow’d ? 
Would I had never been ! — O thou, the ghost 
Of my dead husband 1 miserably lost ! 

Thou to the dismal realms for ever gone ! 

And I abandon’d, desolate, alone i 
An only child, once comfort of my pains, 

Sad product now of hapless love, remains ! 

No more to smile upon his sire ! no friend 
To help him now ! no father to defend ! 

For should he ’scape the sword, the common doom, 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefr to come c 
E'en from his own paternal roof expell’d. 

Some stranger plouglis his patrimonial field. 

Tlie day, that to the shades the father sends, 

Robs the sad orphan of his father’s friends ; 

He, wretched outcast of mankind ! appears 
For ever sad, for ever bath’d in tears ; 

Amongst the happy, unregarded, he 
Hangs on the robe, or trembles at tlie knee, 

While those his father’s former bounty fed. 

Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread ; 

Tlie kindest but his present wants allay. 

To leave him wretched the succeeding day. 
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Frugal compassion ! Heedless, they who boast 
Both parents still, nor feel what he has lost, 

Shall cry, * Begone! thy fother feasts not here 
The wretch obeys, retiring .with a tear. 

Thus wretched, tbius Retiring all in tears, 

To my sad soul Astyanax appears ! 

Forc’d by repeated insults to return. 

And to his widow’d mother vainly mourn : 

He, who, with .tender delicacy bred. 

With princes sported, and on dainties fed, 

And when still evening gave him up to rest, 

Sunk soft in down upon the nurse’s breast, 

Must— >ah what must he not ? Whom Ilion calls 
Astyanax, from her well-guarded walls. 

Is now that name no more, unhappy boy ! 

Since now no more the lather guards his Troy. 
But thou, my Hector, best expos'd in air. 

Far from thy parents’ and thy consort’s care j 
Whose hand in vain, directed by her love. 

The martial scarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be these a prey. 

Useless to thee, from this accursed day ! 

Yet let the sacrifice at least be paid, 

An honour to the living, not the dead I* 

So spake the mournful dame : her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her sighs, and answer tear with tear. 
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ACHILLES and the Myrmidons do honours to the body of 
Patroclus. After the funeral feast he leiires to the sea-shore, 
where, falling asleep, the ghost of his friend appears to him, 
and demands the rites of burial ; the next morning the sol- 
diers are sent with mnles and waggons to fetch wood for the 
pyre. The funeral procession, and the offering their hair to 
the dead. Achilles sacrifices several animals, and last ly twelve 
Trojan captives, at the pile, then sets fire to it. He pays liba- 
tions to the winds, which (at the instance of Iris) rise, and 
raise the flames. When the pile has burned all night, they 
gather the bones, place them in an nm of gold, and raise the 
tomb. Achilles institutes the funeral games: the chariot-race, 
the fight of the caestus, the wrestling, the foot-race, the single 
combat, the discos, the shooting with arrows, the darting the 
javelin : the various descriptions of which, and the various 
success of the several antagonists, make the greatest part of 
the book. 

In this book ends the thirtieth day. The night following, 
the ghost of Patroclus appears to Achilles ; the one-and-thir- 
tietli day is employed in felling the timber for the pile: the 
two-and-thirtieth in borniugit; and the three-and-thiriieib in 
the games. The scene is generally on the sea-shore. 
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Thus humbled in the dust, the pensive train 
Through the sad city mourn’d her hero slain. 

The body soil’d with dust, and black with gore, 
Lies on broad Hellespont’s resounding shore. 

The Grecians seek their ships, and clear the strand, 
All, but the martial Myrmidonian band : 

Tiiese yet assembled great Achilles holds, 

And the stem purpose of his mind unfolds : 

‘ Not yet, my brave companions of the war, 
Release yonr smoking coursers from the car ; 

But, with his chariot each in order led. 

Perform due honours to Patroclus dead. 

Ere yet from rest or food we seek relief. 

Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief.’ 

The troops obey’d ; and thrice in order led 
(Achilles first) tlieir coursers round the dead ; 

And thrice their sorrows and laments renew ; 
Tears bathe their arms, and tears the sands bedew. 
For such a warrior Thetis aids their woe. 

Melts tlieir strong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow . 
But cliie.f, Pelides : thick-succeeding sighs 
Burst from his heart, and torreuts from his eyes ; 
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His slaughtering hands, yet red with blood, be laid 
On his dead friend’s cold breast, and thus he said : 

* All hail, Patroclus ! let thy honour’d ghost 
Hear, and rejoice on Pluto’s dreary coast ; 

Behold ! Achilles’ promise is complete ; 

The bloody Hector stretch’d before thy feet. 

Lo ! to the dogs bis carcase 1 resign ; 

And twelve sad victims, of tlie Trojan line, 

Sacred to vengeance, instant, Aball expire ; 

Their lives effus’d around thy funeral pyre.’ 

Gloomy he said, and ^horrible to view) 

Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 

Prone on the dust The Myrmidons around 
Unbrac’d tlieir armour, and the steeds unbound. 
All to Achilles’ sable ship^repair, 

Frequent and full, the genial feast to share. 

Now from the well-fed swine black smokes aspire. 
The bristly victims hissing o’er the fire : 

The huge ox bellowing falls ; with feebler cries 
Expires the goat ; the sheep in silence dies. 
Around the hero’s prostrate body flow’d. 

In one promiscuous stream, the reeking blood. 
And now a band of Ai^ve monarchs brings 
The glorious victor to the king of kings. 

From his dead friend the pensive warrior went. 
With steps unwilling, to ^e regal tent. 

The’ attending heralds, as by oflice bound, 

With kindled flames the tripod-vase surround •, 

To cleanse his conquering hands from hostile gore, 
They urg’d in vainj the chief refus’d, and swore: 

* No t^rop shall touch me, by almighty Jove! 
The first and greatest o£ the gods above ! 

Till on the pyre I place thee ; till I rear 
The grassy mound, and clip thy sacred hair. 
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Some ease at least tliose pious rites may give, ' 
And soothe my sorrows, while I bear to live, 
How'e’er, reluctant as I am, I stay. 

And share your feast; but witli tlic dawn of day, 
(O king of men !) it claims thy royal care, 

That Greece the wairior's funeral pile prepare, 
And bid the forests fall (such rites are paid 
To heroes slumbering in eternal shade) : 

Then, when liis eartlily part shall mount in fire. 
Let the leagued squadrons to their posts retire.’ 
He spoke ; they hear him, and tlie word obey ; ' 
The rage of hunger and of tliirst allay. 

Then ease in sleep the labours of the day. 

But great Pelides, stretch’d along the shore, 
Where, dash’d on rocks, the broken billows roar. 
Lies inly groaning ; while on eitlier hand 
The martial Myrmidons confus’dly stand. 

Along the grass his languid members fall. 

Tir’d with his chase around the Trojan wall ; 
Hush’d by the murmurs of the rolling deep. 

At length he sinks in the soft arms of sleep. 
When lo ! th^ shade, before Ids closing eyes. 

Of sad Patroclus rose, or seem’d to rise : 

In the same robe he living wore, he came : 

In stature, voice, and pleasing look, the same. 
The form fandliar hover’d o’er his head, ) 

^ And sleeps Achilles (thus the phantom said), > 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 3 

Living, I seem’d Ids dearest, tenderest care. 

But now forgot, I wander in the air. 

Let my pale corpse the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below : 

Till tlien, the spirit finds no resting place. 

But here and there tlie’ unbodied spectres chase 
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The vagrant dead aronnd the dark abode, 

Forbid to cross the’ irremeable flood. 

Now give thy hand ; for to the further shore' 
tVhen once we pass, the sonl returns no more : 
When once the last fimereal flames ascend, 

No more shall meet Achilles and his fnend ; 

No more our thoughts to those we lov’d make 
known j 

Or quit the dearest, to converse alone. 

Me fate has sever’d from the sons of earth. 

The fete fore-doom’d that waited from my birth : 
Thee too it waits j before the Trojan wall 
E'en great and godlike thou art doom'd to fell. 
Hear then ; and as in fete and love we Join, 

Ah suffer that my bones may rest with thine ! 
Together have we liv’d ; together bred. 

One house receiv’d us, and one table fed ; 

That golden urn, thy goddess-mother gave, 

May mix our ashes in one common grave.’ 

‘ And is it thou? (he answers) to my sight 
Once more retum’st thou from the realms of night ? 
O more than brother ! Think each office paid, 
Whate’er can rest a discontented shade ; 

But grant one last embrace, unhappy boy ! 

Afford at least that melancholy joy.’ 

He said, and with his longing arms essay’d 
In vain to grasp the visionary shade 5 
Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly. 

And bears a feeble lamentable cry. 

Confus’d he wakes ; amazement breaks the bands 
Of golden sleep, and starting from the sands, > 
Pensive he muses witli uplifted hands r y 

‘ 'Tis true, ’tis certain ; man, though dead, retains 
Part of Mmselfj the’ immortal mind remains ; 
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The form subsists without the body’s aid,. 

Aerial semblance, and an empty shade ! 

This night my friend, so late in battle lost. 

Stood at my side, a peasive, plaintive ghost ; 

E'en now familiar, as in life, he came ; 

Alas ! how different! yet how like the same !’ 

Thus while he spoke, each eye grew big with tears : 
And now tlie rosy-finger d mom appears. 

Shows every mournful lace witli tears o’erepread. 
And glares on the pale visage of the dead. 

But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 

Witli mules and waggons sends a chosen band 
To load the timber, and the pile to rear ; 

A charge consign’d to Merion’s faithful caie. 

With proper instruments tliey take the road, 

Axes to cut, and ropes to sling the load. 

First march the heavy mules, securely slow. 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they go : 
Jumping, high o’er the shrubs of tlie rough ground. 
Rattle the clattering cars, and tlie shock’d axles 
But when arriv’d at Ida’s spreading woods, [bound. 
(Fair Ida, water’d with descending floods) 

Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes onstrokes ; 
On all sides round tlie forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the tliickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 
The wood tlie Grecians cleave, prepar’d to bum; 
And the slow mules the same rough road return. 
The sturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 
(Such charge was given ’em) to the sandy shore ; 
There on tlie spot which great Achilles show’d. 
They eas’d their shoulders, and dispos'd the load ; 
Circling around the place, where times to come 
Shall view Pqtroclus’ and Achilles’ tomb. 
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Tlie hero bids his martial troops appear 
High on their cars in all the pomp of war ; 

Each in refiilgent arms his limbs attires, 

All mount their chariots, combatants, and squires. 
The chariots first proceed, a shining train ; 

Then clouds of foot that smoke along the plain ; 
Next these the melancholy band appear. 

Amidst, lay dead Patroclus on the bier ; 

O’er all the corpse tlieir scatter’d locks they tlirow; 
Achilles next, oppress’d with mighty woe, 
Supporting with his hands tlie hero’s head. 

Bends o’er the’ extended body of the dead. 
Patroclus decent on the’ appointed ground 
They place, and heap the sylvan pile around. 

But great Achilles stands apart in pray’r, 

And from his head divides the yellow Ixair; 

Those curling locks which from his youth he vow’d. 
And sacred grew, to Sperchius’ honour'd flood : 
Then, sighing, to the deep his looks he cast. 

And roll’d his eyes aroimd the watry waste ; 

‘ Sperchius ! whose waves in mazy errors lost 
Delightful roll along my native coast ! 

To whom we vainly vow'd, at our return. 

These locks to fall, and hecatombs to bum : 

Full fifty rams to bleed in sacrifice. 

Where to the day thy silver fountains rise. 

And where in shade of consecrated bowers 
Thy altars stand, perfum’d with native flowers I 
So vow’d my lather, but he vow’d in vain ; 

No more Achilles sees his native plain ; 

In tliat vain hope these hail’s no longer grow, 
Patroclus bears them to the shades below.’ 

Thus o’er Patroclus while the hero pray’d, 

On bis cold hand tlie sacred lock he laid. 
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Once more afresh the Grecian sorrows flow : 

And now the sun had set upon their woe ; 

But to the king of men thus spoke the chief: 

‘ Enough, Atrides ! give the troops relief : 
Permit the morning legions to retire, 

And let the chiefs alone attend the pyre ; 

The pious care be ours, the dead to bum 

He said : the people to their ships return : 

While those deputed to inter the slain 
Heap witli a rising pyramid the plain. 

A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 

The growing structure spreads on every side ; 
High on the top the manly corse they lay, 

And well-fed sheep, and sable oxen slay : 
Achilles cover’d with their fat the dead, 

And the pil’d victims round the body spread ; 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil, 

Suspends around, low-bending o’er the pile. 

Four sprightly coursei’s, with a deadly groan 
Pour forth tlieir lives,and on the pyre are tlmown. 
Of nine large dogs, domestic at his board, 

Fall two, selected to attend their lord. 

Then last of all, and horrible to tell. 

Sad sacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell. 

On these the rage of fire victorious preys. 
Involves and joins tliem in one common blaze. 
Smear’d with the bloody rites, he stands on high, 
And calls the spirit with a dreadful cry : 

* All hail, Patroclus ! let thy vengeful ghost 
Hear, and exult, on Pluto’s dreary coast. 

Behold, Achilles’ promise fully paid, 

Twelve Trojan heroes offer’d to thy shade ; 

But heavier fates on Hector’s corpse attend. 
Sav’d from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend.’ 
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So spake he, threatening: bnt tiie gods made vain 
His threat, and guard inviolate the slain : 

Celestial Venus hover’d o’er his head. 

And roseate unguents, heavenly fragrance! shed : 
Sbe watch'd him all the night, and all the day, 

And drove the bloodhounds from their destin’d prey. 
Nor sacred Phoebus less employ’d his care j 
He pour’d around a veil of gather’d air, 

And kept the nerves undried, the flesh entire. 
Against the solar beam and Sirian Are. 

Nor yet the pile where dead Patroclns lies 
Smokes, nor as yet the sullen flames arise ; 

But, last beside, Achilles stood in pray’r. 

Invok’d tiie gods whose spirit moves the air. 

And victims promis’d, and libations cast. 

To gentle Zephyr and the boreal blast : 

He call’d the’ aerial powers, along the skies 
To breatlie, and whisper to the fires to rise. 

The winged Iris heard the hero’s call,. 

And instant hasten’d to their airy hall, 
liliere, in old Zephyr’s open courts on high. 

Sat all the blustering bretliren of the sky. 

She shone amidst them, on her painted bow ; 

The rocky pavement glitter’d with the show. 

All from the banquet rise, and each invites 
The various goddess to partake the rites. 

* Not so, (tlie dame replied) 1 haste to go 
To sacr^ Ocean, and the fioo<ls below : 

E’en now our solemn hecatombs attend. 

And heaven is feasting on tiie world’s green end. 
With righteous Etliiops (uncormpted train !) . 

Far on the’ extremest iWts of the main. 

But Peleus’ son intreats, witlj sacrifice. 

The. western spirit, and the north^ to rise j 
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Let on Patroclus’ pile your blast be driven, 

And bear the blazing honours high to heaven.’ 

Swift as the word she vanish’d from tlieir view ; 
Swift as the word the winds tumultuous flew ; 
Forth burst the stormy band witli thundering roar, 
And heaps on heaps tlie clouds are tost before. 

To the wide main then stooping from the skies, 
The heaving deeps in watry mountains rise : 

Troy feels the blast along her shaking walls, 

Till on the pile the gather’d tempest fells. 

The structure crackles in .the roaring fires, 

And all the night the plenteous flame aspires. 

All night Achilies hails Patroclus’ sold, 

With large libations from tibc golden bowI.« 

As a poor fetlier, helpless and undone, 

Mourns o’er tiie ashes of an only son, 

Takes a sad pleasure the last bones to bum, 

And pour in tears, ere yet they close the urn : 

So stay’d Achilles, circling round the shore. 

So watch’d the flames, till now they flame no more. 
’Twas when, emerging through the shades of niglit, 
The morning planet told the’ approach of light ; 
And, fast behind, Aurora’s warmer ray 
O’er the broad ocean pour'd the golden day : 
Tlien sunk the blaze, the pile no longer bura’d, . 
And to their caves the whistling winds return’d : 
Across the Thracian seas their course tliey bore; 
The ruffled seas beneath their passage roar. 

Then parting from the pile he ceas’d to weep, 
And sunk to quiet in the’ embrace of sleep, 
Exluiusted with his grief: meanwhile the crowd 
Of thronging Grecians round Acliilles stood ; 

The tumult wak’d him : from his eyes he shook 
Ahiwilling slumber, and the chiefs bespoke : 

• VOL. IV. o 
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* Ye kings and piinces of the’ Achaian name ! 
First let us quench the yet remaining flame 
With sable wine ; then, as the rites direct, 

The hero’s bones with careful view select ; 

(Apart, and easy to be known they lie 
Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye : 

The rest around the margins will be seen 
Promiscuous, steeds, and immolated men) 

These wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare ; 

And in tlie golden vase dispose wth care ; 

There let them rest with decent honour laid. 

Till I shall follow to the’ infernal shade. 

Meantime erect the tomb witli pious hands, 

A common structure on the humble sands ; 
Hereafter Greece some nobler work may raise. 
And late posterity record oiur praise.’ 

The Greeks obey; where yet tlie embers glow, 
Wide o’er tlie pile the sable wine tliey throw. 

And deep subsides the ashy heap below. 

Next tlie white bones lus sad companions place. 
With tears collected, in the golden vase. 

Tlie sacred relics to the tent they bore ; 

The urn a veil of linen cover’d o’er. 

That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 

And cast the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in tlie midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. 

The swarming populace tlie chief detains, 

And leads aijnidst a wide extent of plains ; 

There plac’d them round : then from the ships pro* 
ceeds 

A train of oxen, mules, and stately steeds. 

Vases and tripods (for the funeral games). 
Resplendent brass, and more r^^lendent; d^es. 
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First stood the prizes to reward the force 
Of rapid racers in the dusty course ; 

A woman for the first, in beauty’s bloom. 

Skill’d in the needle, and the labouring loom ; 
And a large vase, where two briglit handles rise, 
Of twenty measures its capacious size. 

The second victor claims a mare unbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke : 

The third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame j 
Four ample measures held the shining frame ; 
Two golden talents for tlie fourth were plac’d : 
An ample double bowl contents the last. 

These in fair order rang’d upon the plain, 

The hero, rising, thus address’d the train : 

* Bdiold the prizes, valiant Greeks ! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing steed ; 

Prizes which none beside ourself could gain, 
Should our immortal coursers take the plain i 
(A race unrivall’d, which from ocean’s god 
Peleus receiv’d, and on his son bestow’d) 

But this no time our vigour to display ; 

Nor suit, witli them, the games of this sad day : 
Lost is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 
Their flowing manes, and sleek their glossy neck. 
Sad, as they shar’d in human grief, they stand. 
And trail those graceful honours on the sand ! 
Let others for the noble task prepare. 

Who trust the courser, and the flying car.* 

Fir’d at his word, the rival racers rise ; 

But far the first Eumelns hopes die prize. 

Fam'd through Pieiia for the fleetest breed. 

And skill’d to manage the li^>bounding steed. 
With equal ardour bold Tydides swell’d. 

The steeds of Tros beneath his yoke compell’d 
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(Wliich late obey’d the Dardan chiefs conihiand. 
When scarce a god redeem’d him fi om his hand). 
Tlien Menelalis bis Podargos brings, 

And the fam'd coiu-ser of the king of kings : 

Whom rich Echepolus (more rich than brave). 

To ’scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 

(ASthe her name) at home to end liis days ; 

Base wealth prefen ing to eternal praise. 

Next him Antilochus demands the coarse. 

With beating heart, and cheers his Pylian horse. 
Experienc’d Nestor gives bis son the reins, 

Directs liis judgment, and his heat restrains ; 

Nor idly warns the hoary sire, nor hears 
The pnident son with unattending ears. ' 

* My son ! tliough youthful ardour fire thy breast. 
The gods have lov’d thee, and with arts have bless’d : 
Neptune and Jove on thee conferr’d the skill 
Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 

To guide thy conduct, little precept needs j 
But slow, and past their vigour, are my steeds. 
Fear not thy rivals, thougli for swiftness known ; 
Compare those rivals’ judgment, and thy own : 

It is not strength, but art, obtains the prize. 

And to be swift is less tlian to be wise. 

Tis more by art, than force of numerous strokes, 
Tlie dexterous woodman shapes the stubborn oaks; 
By art the pilot, through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest, steers tlie fearless ship ; 

And ’tis the artist wins the glorious course. 

Not those who trust in chariots and in horse. 

In vain ; naskilfid, to the goal they strive. 

And short, or wide, the’ ungovem’d courser drive t 
While with sure skill, though with inferior steeds, 
Tlie knowing racer to Ids end proceeds j 
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Fix’d on the goal his eye foreruns the course, 

His hand unerring steers the steady horse, 

And now contracts, or now extend the rein. 
Observing still the foremost on the plain. 

Mark then the goal, ’tis easy to be found ; 

Yon aged trunk, a cubit from the groimd ; -r 
Of some once stately oak the last remains. 

Or hardy fir, unperish’d with the rains : 

Inclos’d with stones, conspicuous from afar ; 

And round, a circle for the wheeling car. 

(Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to gi*ace ; » 
Or then, as now, the limit of a race.) 

Bear close to this, and warily proceed, 

A little bending to the left hand steed ; 

But urge the right, and give him all the reins ; 
While thy strict hand his fellow’s head restrains. 
And turns him shoil ; till, doubling as they roil, 
The wheel’s round naves appear to brush the goal. 
Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horse) 

Clear of the stoney heap direct the course ; 

Lest through incaution failing, thou may’st be 
A jov to otliers, a reproach to me. 

Sb s^t thou pass tlie goal, secure of mind. 

And leave unskilful swiftness far beliind : 

Though tliy fierce rival drove the matchless steed 
Which bore Adrastus, of celestial breed ; 

Or the fam’d race, through all the regions known, 
That wliirl'd the car of proud Laomedon.’ 

Thus (nought unsaid) the much-advising sage 
Concludes ; then sat, stiff with unwieldy age. 

Next bold Meriones was seen to rise. 

The last, but not least ardent for the prize. 

They mount their seats ; the lots their place dispose 
(Roll’d in his helmet, these Achilles throws). 
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Young Nestor leads the race : Emnelos then ; 

And next the brother of tiie king of men : 

Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was cast ; 

And, far the bravest, Diomed, was last. 

They stand in order an impatient train : 

Pelides points the barrier on tlie plain. 

And sends before old Phoenix to the place. 

To mark the racers, and to judge tlie race. 

At once the coursers from the barrier bound ; 

The lifted scourges all at once resound ; 

Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they send before; 
And op the champain thunder from the shore : 
Thick, where they drive, the dusty clouds arise, 
And the lost courser in the whirlwind dies ; 

Loose on their shoulders the long manes reclin'd. 
Float in their speed, and dance upon the wind i 
The smoking chariots, rapid as they bound. 

Now seem to touch the sky, and now the ground. 
While hot for fame, and conquest all their care, 
(Each o’er his dying courser hung in air) 

Erect with ardour, pois’d upon the rein, 

They pant, they stretch, they shout along the plain. 
Now (the last compass fetch’d around the goal) 

At the near prize each gathers all his soul, 

Each bums with double hope, with double pain. 
Tears up the shore, and thunders toward the maui. 
First dew Eumelus on Pheretian steeds ; 

With those of Tros bold Diomed succeeds : 

Close on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind. 

And seem just mounting on liis car behind ; 

Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze. 

And, hovering o’er, their stretching shadows sees. 
Then bad he lost, or left a doubtful prize ; 

But angry Phcebus to Iodides dies, 
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Strikes from his hand the scoui^e, and renders vain 
His matchless horses’ labour on ^e plain. 

Rage fills his eye with anguish, to survey 
Snatch’d from his hope the glories of the day. 

The fraud celestial Pallas sees with pain, 

Springs to her knight, and gives the scourge again. 
And fills his steeds with vigour. At a stroke 
She breaks his rival’s chariot from tlie yoke : 

No more their way the startled horses held ; ' 

The car revers’d came rattling on the field ; 

Shot headlong from his seat, beside the wheel. 
Prone on the' dost the’ unhappy master fell ; 

His batter’d face and elbows strike the ground ; 
Nose, mouth, and front, one undistinguish’d wound : 
Grief stops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes ; 
Before him far the glad Tydides flies ; ‘ 

Minerva’s spirit drives his matchless pace. 

And crowns liim victor of the labour’d race. 

The next, though distant, Menelaiis succeeds \ 
While thus young Nestor animates his steeds : 
Now, now, my generous pair, exert your force ; 
Not that we hope to match Tydides’ horse. 

Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 

And gives their lord the honours of the day ; 

But reach Atrides ! shall his mare outgo 
Your swiftness ? vanquish’d by a female foe ? 
Through your neglect, if lagging on the plain 
The last ignoble gift be all we gain, 

No more shall Nestor’s hand your food supply, 
The old man’s fury rises, and ye die. 

Haste then : yon narrow road, before our sight, 
Presents the’ occasion, could vre use it right.’ 

Thus he. The coursers at their master’s threat 
With quicker steps the sounding champain beat. 
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Ami DOW Antilochus with nice survey 
Observes the compass of the hollow way. 

•Twas where, by force of wintry torrents torn, 
Fast by the road a precipice was worn : 

Here, where but one could pass, to shun the throng 
Tile Spartan hero’s chariot smok'd along. 

Close up the venturous youth resolves to keep. 
Still edging near, and bears him tovrard the steep. 
Atrides, trembling, casts his eye below. 

And wonders at tlie rashness of his foe. 

* Hold, stay your steeds— What madness thus to ride 
This narrow way ! take larger field (he cried) 

Or both must fiill ’ — Atrides cried in vain > 

He files more fast, and throws up all tlie rein. 

Far as an able arm the disk can send, 

MTien youthful rivals their full force extend. 

So far, Antilochus ! thy chariot flew 
Before the king : he, cautious, backward drew 
His horse compell'd ; foreboding in his fears 
The rattling ruin of the clashing cars, 

The floundering eoursers rolling on the plain. 

And conquest lost through frantic haste to gain. 
But thus upbraids his rival as he files : 

‘ Go, furious youth ! imgenerous and unvrise ! 

Go, but expect not I’ll the prize resign ; 

Add peijury to fraud, and make it thine — ’ 

Then to his steeds with all his force he cries, 

‘ Be swift, be vigorous, and regain the prize ! 

Your rivals, destitute of youthful force. 

With fainting knees shall labour in the course. 

And yield the glory yours’ — The steeds obey j 1 
Already at their heels they wing their way, > 
And seem already to retrieve the day. y 
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Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld 
Tlie coursers bounding o’er the dusty field. . 
The first who mark’d them was the Cretan king ; 
High on a rising ground, above the ring, 

The monarch sat: from whence with siure survey 
He well observ’d the cliief who led the way, 

And heard from far his animating cries. 

And saw the foremost steed with sharpen’d eyes j • 
On whose broad front a blaze of shining white, 
Like the full moon, stood obvious to the sight. 

He saw ; and rising, to the Greeks begun : 

* Are yonder horse discern’d by me alone ? 

Or can ye, all, another chief survey. 

And other steeds, than lately led the way ? 

Those, though the swiftest, by some god witlihcld. 
Lie sure disabled in the middle field : 

For, since the goal they doubled, round the plain 
I search to find them, but I search in vain. 
Perchance the reins forsook the driver's hand. 

And, turn’d too short, he tumbled on the strand, 
Shot from the chariot ; while his coursers stray 
With frantic fiiry from the destin’d way. 

Rise then some other, and inform my sight. 

For these dim eyes, perhaps, discern not right. 

Yet sure he seems, to judge by shape and air. 

The great iEtolian chief, renown’d in war.’ 

* Old man ! (OVleus rashly thus replies) 

Thy tongue too liastily confers the prize ; 

Of those who view tlie course, not sharpest ey’d, 
Nor youngest, yet the readiest to decide, 
i^umelus’ steeds, high-bounding in tlie chacc, 

Still, as at first, unrivall’d lead tlie race ; 

I well discern him, as he shakes the rein. 

And hear his shouts victorious o’er the plain.’ 
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Thus he. Idomeneus, incens’d, rejoin'd : 

* Barbarous of words ! and arrogant of mind ! 
Contentious prince, of all the Greeks beside 
The last in merit, as tlie first in pride ! 

To vile reproach what answer can we make ? 

A goblet or a tripod let ns stake. 

And be the king tlie judge. The most unwise 
Will learn their rashness when they pay tlie price.’ 
He said : and by passion borne. 

Stem had replied ; fierce scorn enhancing scorn 
To fell extremes. But Thetis’ godlike sou 
Awful amidst them rose, and thus begun : 

‘ Forbear, ye chiefs ! reproachful to contend ; 1 
Much would ye blame, should otliers thus offend : > 
Andlo ! the’ approaching steeds your contest end. j 
No sooner had he spoke, but thundering near. 
Drives, through a stream of dust, the charioteer. 
High o'er his bead tlie circling lash he wields : 

His boimding horses scarcely touch the fields : 

His car amidst the dusty whirlwind roll’d. 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold. 
Refulgent through the cloud : no eye could find 
The track his flying wheels h^d left behind : 

And the fierce coursers urg’d their rapid pace 
So swift, it seem’d a fUglit, and not a race. 

Now victor at the goal Tydides stands. 

Quits his bright car, and springs upon the sands ; 
From the hot steeds the sweaty torrents stream ; 
The well-plied whip is hung athwart the beam : 
With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 

TTie tripod-vase, and dame with radiant eyes : 
These to the ships his train triumphant leads. 

The chief himself unyokes the panting steeds. 
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Young Nestor follows (who by art, not force, 
O’erpast Atrides) second in the coarse. 

Behind, Atrides urg’d the race, more near 
Than to the courser in his swift career 
The following car, just touching with bis heel 
And brushing with his tail tiie Girling wheel : 
Such, and so narrow now the space between 
The rivals, late so distant on the green j 
So soon swift iEthe her lost ground regain’d, 

Qne length, one moment, had the race obtain’d. 

Merion pursued, at greater distance still, 

With tardier coursers, and inferior skill. 

Last came, Admetus ! thy unhappy son ; 1 

Slow dragg'd the steeds bis batter’d chariot on : V 
Achilles saw, and pitying thus begun : 3 

‘ Behold! the man whose matchless art surpass’d 
The sons of Greece ! the ablest, yet the last ! 
Fortune denies, bnt Justice bids us pay 1 

(Since great Tydides bears the first away) 5* 
To him the second honours of the day.’ 3 

Tlie Greeks coasent with loud applauding cries, 
And then Eumelus had receiv’d the prize. 

But youthful Nestor, jealous of his &me, 

The’ award opposes, and asserts his claim. 

‘ Think not (he cries) I tamely will resign, 

O Peleus’ son ! tlie mare so justly mine. 

What if the gods, the skilful to confound. 

Have thrown the horse and horseman to the groimd? 
Perhaps he sought not heaven by sacrifice, 

And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 

If yet (distinction to thy friend to show, 

And please a sonl desirous to bestow) 

Some gift must grace Eumelus, view tiiy store 
Of beauteous handmaids, steeds, and shining ore, 
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An ample present let bim tlience receive. 

And Greece shall praise thy gen’rous thirst to give. 
But this my prize, I never shall forego ; 

This, who but touches, warriors ! is my foe.’ 

Thus spake the youtii ; nor did bis words offend ; 
Pleas’d with the well-tum’d flattery of a friend, 
Achilles smil'd ; ‘ The gift propos’d (he cried) 
Antilochns ! we shall ourself provide. 

With plates of brass the corselet coverld o’er, 

(The same renown’d Asteropsens wore) 

Whose glittering margins rais’d with silver shine, 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus { shall be thine. 

He said : Automedon at his command 
The coreelet brought, and gave it to his band. 
Distinguish’d by his friend, his bosom glows 
With generous joy : then Menelaiis rose ; 

The herald plac’d the sceptre in his bands. 

And still’d the clamour of the shouting bands. 

Not without cause incens’d at Nestor's son. 

And inly grieving, thus the king begun : 

* The praise of wisdom, in thy youth obtain’d. 
An act so i-asb, Antilochus ! has stain’d. 

Robb’d of my glory and my just reward. 

To you, O Grecians ! be my wrong declar'd : 

So not a leader shall our conduct blame. 

Or judge me envious of a rival's fame. 

But shall not we, ourselves, the truth maintain ? . 
What needs appealing in a fact so plain ? 

What Greek sliall blame me, if I bid, thee lise, 
And vindicate by oath the’ ill-gotten prize ? 

Rise if thou dar’st, before thy chariot stand. 

The driving scourge high-lifted in thy hand ; 

And touch, thy steeds, and swear thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent. , 
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Swear by that god whose liquid arms snrronnd 
The globe, and whose dread earthquakes heave 
the grotmd !’ 

The prudent chief with calm attention heard ; 
Then mildly thus : * Excuse, if youth have err’d ; 
Superior as thou art, foi^ve the’ offence, 

Nor I thy equal, or in yeai-s, or sense. 

Thou know’st tlie errors of unripetfd age, 

Weak are its counsels, headlong is its rage. 

The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath resign j 
Tlie mare^ or aught thou ask’st, be freely thine ; 
Ere I become (from thy dear friendship tom) 
Hateful to thee, and to the gods forsworn.’ 

So spoke Antilochus ; and at the word 
The mare contested to tlie king restoi-’d. 

Joy swells his soul : as when the vernal grain 
Lifts the green ear above tiie springing plain. 

The fields their vegetable life renew. 

And laugh and glitter with the morning dew : 

Such joy the Spartan’s shining face o’ersprcad. 

And lifted his gay heart, wliile thus he said : 

* Still may our souls, O generous youth ! agree, 
’Tis now Atrides’ turn to yield to thee. 

Rash heat perhaps a moment might control, 

Not break, tlie settled temper of thy soul. 

Not but (my friend) 'tis still the wisest way 
To wave contention with superior sway ; 

For" ah! how few, who should like thee offend, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friend ?. 

To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone. 

Suffice thy father’s merit and thy own : 

Generous alike, for me, the sire and son 
Have greatly suffer'd ; and have gi eatly done. 
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I yield ; that all may know, my soul can bend, 
Nor is my pride preferr’d before ray friend.’ 

He said; and, pleas'd liis passion to command, 
Resign’d die courser to Noemon's hand. 

Friend of the youtliful chief : himself content, 

The shining charger to bis vessel sent 
The golden talents Merion next obtain’d ; 

The fifth reward, tlie double bowl, remain’d. 
Achilles tliis to reverend Nestor bears. 

And thus the purpose of his gift declares : 

* Accept thou this, O sacred sire ! (he said) 

In dear memorial of Patroclus dead ; 

Dead, and for ever lost Patroclus lies. 

For ever snatch'd from our desiring eyes ! 

Take thou this token of a grateful heart. 

Though ’tis not thine to hurl the distant dart. 

The quoit to toss, the ponderous mace to wield. 
Or urge the race, or wrestle on the field : 

Thy present vigour age has overthrown. 

But left the glory of the past thy own.’ 

He said, and plac’d the goblet at his side ; 

With Joy the venerable king replied : 

*• Wisely and well, my son, thy words have prov’d 
A senior honour’d, and a friend belov’d 1 
Too true it is, deserted of my strength. 

These wither’d arms and limbs have fail’d at length. 
Oh ! had I now tliat force I felt of yore. 

Known through Buprasium and the Pylian shore \ 
Victorious then in every solemn game. 

Ordain’d to Amarynces’ mighty name ; 

The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 

^tolians, Pylians, all resign the day. 

1 quell’d Clytomedes in fights of hand. 

And backward hurl'd Ancaeus on the sand, 
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Surpass'd Iphyclns in the swift career, 

Phylens and Polydorus, with the spear. 

The sons of Actor won the prize of horse, 

But won by numbers, not by art or force : 

For the fam'd twins, impatient to survey 
Prize after prize by Nestor borne away. 

Sprung to their car ; and with united pains 
One lash’d the coursers, while one rul’d the reins. 
Such once I was ! Now to these tasks succeeds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds : 

1 yield alas ! (to age who must not yield ?) 

Though once the foremost hero of the field. 

Go thou, my son ! by generous friendship led. 
With martial honours decorate the dead ; 

While pleas’d I take the gift thy liands present, 
(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 

Rejoic’d, of all the numerous Greeks, to see 
Not one but honours sacred age and me : 

Tliose due distinctions tliou so well canst pay. 

May the just gods return another day !’ 

Proud of the gift, thus spake tlie full of days : 
Achilles h^rd him, prouder of the praise. 

The prizes next are order’d to the field. 

For the bold champions who the csestus wield. 

A stately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 

Of six years age, unconscious of the yoke, 

Is to the Circus led, and firmly bound ; 

Next stands a goblet, massy, large, and rmmd. 
Achilles rising thus : ^ Let Greece excite 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight j 
Who dare the foe with lifted arms provoke. 

And rush beneath the long-descending stroke. 

On whom Apollo shall the palm bestow. 

And whom the Greeks supreme by conquest know, 
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This mnle his dauntless labours shall repay ; 

The vanquish’d bear the massy bowl away.* 

This dreadfiil combat great Epeus chose ; 

High o’er the crowd, enormous bulk ! he rose. 
And seiz’d *the beast, and thus began to say : 

‘ Stand forth some man, to bear the bowl away ! 
(Price of his ruin) for who dares deny 
This mule my right ; the’ undoubted victor I ? 
Others, ’tis own’d, in fields of battle shine, 

But the first honours of this fight are mine ; 

For who excels in all ? Then let my foe 
Diaw near, but first his certain fortune know, 
Secure this hand shall his whole frame confound. 
Mash all his bones, and all his body pound : 

So let his friends be nigh, a needful train. 

To heave the batter’d carcase off the plain.* 

The giant spoke ; and in a stupid gaze 
'Fhe host beheld him, silent with amaze ! 

’Twas thou, Euryalus ! who durst aspire 
To meet his mi^it, and emulate thy sire. 

The great Mecistheus ; who in days of yore 
In Theban games the noblest trophy bore, 

(The games ordain’d dead CEdipus to grace) 

And singly vanquish’d tlie Cadraeean race. 

Him great Tydides urges to contend, 

Waiui with the hopes of conquest for his fHend j 
Officious with the cincture girds him rotmd ; 

And to his wrist the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion stands, 

And poises high in air his iron hands ; 

With clashing gauntlets now tliey fiercely close, 1 
Their crackling jaws re-echo to the bloM S, | 

And painful sweat from all their members flows, j 
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At leugtli Epeiis dealt a weighty blow 
Full on the cheek of his um\'ary foe ; 

Beneath that ponderous arm’s resistless sway 
Down dropp’d he, nerveless, and extended lay. 

As a large fish, when winds and waters roar. 

By some huge billow dash’d against the shore, 

Lies panting ; not less batter’d with his wound. 
The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 

To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends. 

Scornful, his hand j and gives him to his friends ; 
AVbosearms support him, reeling through tlie thi oiig, 
And dragging his disabled legs along ; 

Nodding, his head hangs down his shoulder o’er ; 
His mouth and nostrils pour the clotted gore ; 
Wrapt round in mists he lies, and lost to thought j 
His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bought. 

The tliird bold game Achilles next demands, 
And calls the wrestlers to tlie level sands : 

A massy tripod for the victor lies, 

Of twice six oxen its reputed price ; 

And next, the loser’s spirits to restore, 

A female captive, valued but at four. 

Scarce did the chief the vigorous strife propose. 
When tower-like Ajax and Ulysses rose. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival stands, 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands : 

Close lock’d above, their heads and arms are mix'd ; 
Below, their planted feet at distance fix’d : 

Like two strong rafters which the builder forms. 
Proof to the wintry wind and howling storms, 
Their tops connected, but at wider space 
Fix’d on the centre stands their solid base. 

Now to the grasp each manly body bends ; 

The humid sweat from every pore descends ; 
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Their bones resound with blows : sides, shoulders, 
thighs. 

Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours rise. 

Nor could Ulysses, for his art renowu'd, 

O’ertum tlie strengtii of Ajax on the giound ; 

Nor could the strength of Ajax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his artful foe. 

Wliile the long strife e’en tir’d the lookers on, 

Thus to Ulysses spoke great Telamon : 

* Or let me lift time, chief, or lift thou me : 

Prove we our force, and Jove the rest decree.’ 

He said ; and, straining, heav’d him off the ground 
With matchless strength ; that time Ulyss^ found 
The strength to’ evade,and where the nerves combine 
His ancle stmck : tiie giant foil supine ; 

Ulysses, following, on his bosom lies ; 

Shouts of applause run rattling ftiron^ the skies. 
Ajax to lift, Ulysses next essays. 

He barely stirr’d him, but he could not raise : 

His knee lock’d fast, the foe’s attempt denied ; 

And grappling close, they tumbled side by ride. 
Defil’d with honourable dust they roll. 

Still breatliing strife, and unsubdued of soul : 
Again they rage, again to combat rise ; 

When great Achilles tfans divides the price : 

* Your noble vigour, O my friends, restrain ; 
Nor weary out yonr generous strength in vain. 

Ye both have won : let others who e»;el. 

Now prove tliat prowess yon have prov'd so welL’ 
The Irnro’s words foe willing chiefs obey, 1 
From their tir’d bodies wipe foe dost away, > 
And, clofo’d anew, foe following games survey, y 
And now succeed foe gifts ordi^d to grace 
The youths contending in the rapid race : 
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A silver urn that full six measures held, 

By none in weight or workmanship excell’d : 
Sidonian artists taught the frame to shine, 
Elaborate, witli artifice divine ; 

Whence Tyrian sailors did the prize transport, 
And gave to Tho'as at tlie Lemnian port ; 

From him descended, good Eunaeus heii-’d j 
The glorious girt ; and, for Lycaon spar’d, | 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward : ] 

Now, the same hero’s funeral rites to grace. 

It stands the prize of swiftness in the race. 

A well-fed ox was for tlie second plac’d j 
And half a talent must content the last. 

Achilles rising then bespoke the train : ' 

‘ Who hope the palm of swiftness to obtain, , 
Stand forth, and bear these prizes from the plain .’ ' 
The hero said, and, stai ting from his place, 
Oi'lean Ajax lises to the race ; 

Ulysses next ; and he whose speed surpast 
His youtliful equals, Nestor’s son, the last. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers stand ; 

Pelides points the barrier with his hand ; 

All start at once ; O’ileus led the race ; 

The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace ; 
Behind him, diligently close, he sped, 

As closely following as the running thread 
The spindle follows, and displays tlie charms 
Of the fair spinster’s breast and moving arms : 
Graceful in motion tlius, his foe he plies. 

And treads each footstep ere the dust can rise ; 
His glowing breatli upon his shoulders plays ; 
The’ admiring Greeks loud acclamations laise. 
To him tliey give their wishes, hearts, and eyes. 
And send their souls before liim as he dies. 
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Now three times turn’d in prospect of the goal, 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his soul : 

‘ Assist, O goddess !’ thus in thought he pray’d ; 
And present at his thought, descends the maid. 
Buoy'd by her heavenly force, he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain. 
Unhappy Ajax stumbles on the plain ; 

(O’ertum’d by Pallas> where the slippery shore 
Was clogg’d with slimy dung and mingl^ gore, 
(The self-same place beside P^troclus’ pyre, 
Where late the slaughter’d victims fed the fire) 
Besmear’d with filth, and blotted o’er with clay. 
Obscene to sight, the rueful racer lay ; 

The well-fed bull (the second prize) he shar’d. 
And left the urn Ulysses’ ricli reward. 

Then, grasping by the horn the mighty beast, 
The bafiled hero thus the Greeks address’d : 

‘ Accursed fate ! the conquest I forega ; 

A mortal I, a goddess was my foe ; 

She urg’d her favourite on tlie rapid way. 

And Pallas, not Ulysses, won the day.’ 

Thus sourly wail’d he, sputtering du t and gore 
\ burst of laughter echoed through the shore. 
Antilochus, more humorous than tlie rest, 

Takes the last prize, and takes it with a jest : 

‘ Wliy witli our wiser elders sliould we strive ? 
The gods still love them, and tliey always thrive. 
Ye see, to Ajax I must yield the prize : 

He to Ulysses, still more ag’d and wise ; 

( A green old age unconscious of decays, 

'I’hat proves the hero bom in better days !), 
Behold bis vigour in this active race ! 

Vcliilles only boasts a swifterpace : 
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For who can match Achilles ? He who can, 

Must yet be more than hero, more than man.’ 

The’ effect succeeds the speech. Pelides cries, 

‘ Thy artful praise deserves a better prize. 

Not Greece in vain shall hear thy friend extoU’d ; 
Receive a talent of the purest gold.’ 

The youth departs content. The host admire 
The son of Nestor, worthy of his sire. 

Next tliese a buckler, spear, and helm, he brings ; 
(3ast on the plain, the brazen burthen rings : 

Amis, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 

And great Patroclns in short triumph bore. 

Stand forth the bravest of our host ! (he cries) 
Whoever dares deserve so rich a prize. 

Now grace the lists before our amiy’s sight, 

And sheath’d in steel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who first the jointed armour shall explore. 

And stain his rival’s mail with issuing gore. 

The sword, Asteropaeus possess’d of old, 

(A Thracian blade, distinct witli studs of gold) 
Shall pay the stroke, and grace the striker's side : 
These arms in common let tlie chiefs divide : 

For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 
A sumptuous banquet at our tent attends. 

Fierce at the word, uprose great Tydeus’ son. 
And the huge bulk of Ajax Telamon. 

Clad in refulgent steel, on either hand. 

The dreadful chiefs amid tlie circle stand ; 

Louring they meet, tremendous to tlie sight : 

Each Argive bosom beats with fierce delight. 
Oppos’d in arms not long they idly stood. 

But thrice tliey clos’d, and thrice the chai ge renew'd. 
A furious pass tlie spear of Ajax made 
Through the broad shield, but at the corselet stay’d. 
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Not thus the foe : his javelin aim'd above 
Tlie buckler’s margin, at the neck he drove. 

But Greece, now trembling^ for her hero’s life, 

Bade share the honours, and surcease the strife. 
Yet still the victor's due Tydides gains. 

With him the sword and studded belt remains. 

Then hurl’d the hero, thundering on tlie ground, 
A mass of iron (an enormous round). 

Whose weight and size the circling Greeks admire, 
Rude from the fiirnace, and but shap’d by fire. 
This mighty quoit Action wont to rear. 

And from his whirling arm dismiss in air : 

The giant by Achilles slain, he stow’d 
Among his spoils tliis memoi'ablc load. 

For this, he bids those nervous artists vie 
That teach the disk to sound along the sky. 

* Let him, whose might can hurl this bowl, arise ; 
Who ftirthest hurls it, take it as his prize : 

If he be one enrich’d with large domain 
Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain. 

Small stock of iron needs that man provide ; 

His hinds and swains whole years shall be supplied 
From hence ; nor ask the neighbouring city’s aid 
For ploughshares, wheels, and all the rural trade.’ 
Stern Polypcetes stept before the throng. 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal strong ; 
Whose force with rival forces to oppose. 

Uprose great Ajax ; up Epeus rose. 

Each stood in order : first Epeus threw ; 

High o’er the wondering crowds the whirling circle 
].>eonteus next a little space surpast ; [flew. 

And third, the strength of godlike Ajax cast. 

O’er both their marks it flew ; till fiercely flung 
From Polypcetes’ arm the discus sung ; 
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Far as a swain his whirling sheephook throws, 

That distant falls among tlie grazing cows, 

So past them all the rapid circle flies : "I 

His friends, while loud applauses sluike the skies, > 
With force conjoin’d heave off tlie weighty prize. 3 
Those, who in skilful archery contend. 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend : 

And twice ten axes casts amidst the round, 

Ten double-edg’d, and ten that singly wound. 

The mast, which late a flrst-rate galley bore. 

The hero fixes in the sandy shore ; 

To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie. 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly. 

* Whose weapon strikes yon fluttering bird, shall bear 
These two-edg'd axes, terrible in war j 
The single, he whose shaft divides tlie cord.’ 

He said : experienc’d Morion took the word ; 

And skilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 
Their lots inscrib’d, and forth tlie latter flew. 

Svvift from tlie string tlie sounding arrow flies ; 

But flics unbleAs’d ! No grateful sacrifice. 

No firstling lambs, unhecdfiil ! didst thou vow 
To Phoebus, patron of the sliaft and bow. 

For this, tliy well-aim’d arrow, turn’d aside, 

F.rr’d from the dove, yet cut tiie cord that tied : 
Adowu the mainmast fell the parted string, 

And the free bird to heaven displays her wing : 
Seas, shores, and skies, witli loud applause resound, 
And Merion eager meditates the wound : 

He takes the. bow, directs the shaft above. 

And following witli his eye tlie soaring dove. 
Implores the god to speed it through the skies. 
With vows of firstling lambs, and grateful sacrifice. 
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The dove, in airy circles as she wheels, 

Amid the clouds the piercing arrow feels ; 

Quite through and through the poiut its passage 
found. 

And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

The wounded bird, ere yet she breath'd her last. 
With flagging wings alighted on tlie mast, 

A moment hung, and spread her pinions there, 
Then sudden dropt, and left her life in air. 

From the pleas'd crowd new peals of thunder rise, 
And to the ships brave Merion bears the prize. 

To close the funeral games, Achilles last 
.A massy spear amid the circle plac’d. 

And ample chatger of unsuUied frame, 

With flowers high-wrought, not blacken’d yet by 
flame. 

For these he bids the heroes prove their art, 

Whose dextrous skill directs the flying dart. 

Here too great Merion hopes the noble prize ; 

Nor here disdain’d the king of men to rise. 

With joy Pelides saw the honour paid. 

Rose to the monarch, and respectful said : 

^ Thee first in virtue, as in power supreme, 

O king of nations ! all thy Greeks proclaim ; 

In every martial game thy worth attest. 

And know thee both their greatest and their best. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear 
This beamy javelin in thy brother’s war.’ 

Pleas’d from the hero’s lips hb praise to hear. 
The king to Merion gives the biazen spear : 

But, set apart for sacred use, commands 
llie glitterii^; charger to Talthybius’ hands. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY OF HECTOR. 

THE gods deliberate about the redempdon of Hector’s body. 
Jupiter sends Thetis to AcMUes, to dispose him fur the re> 
storing it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage him to go in person, 
and treat for it. The old king, notisitlistanding the remon- 
strances of his qneen, makes ready for the jonrney, to which 
he is encouraged by an omen from Jnpiter. He sets forth in 
bis chariot, with a waggon loaded with presents under the 
charge of Idaens the herald. Mercnry descends in the shape 
of a yoang man, and condnets him to the pavilion of Achilles. 
Their conversation on the way. Priam finds Achilles at his 
tabic, casts himself at bis feet, and begs for the body of bis 
son: Achilles, moved with compassion, grants his request, 
detains him one night in his tent, and the next morning sends 
him home with the body : the Trojans run out to meet him. 
The lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen, with 
the solemnities of tbe funeral. 

The time of twelve days is employed in this book, while 
the body of Hector lies in the tent of Achilles. And as 
many more are spent in the truce allowed for bis interment. 
Tbe scene is partly in Achilles’ catnp, and partly in Troy. 
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Now from the finish’d games the Grecian band 
Seek their black ships, and clear the crowded strand ; 
All stretch’d at ease the genial banquet share, 

And pleasing slorabers quiet all their care. 

Not so Achilles; he, to grief resign’d, 

His fiiend’s dear image present to his mind, 

Takes his sad couch, more unobserv’d to weep ; 
Nor tastes the gifts of all-composing sleep. 
Restless he roil’d around his weary bed. 

And all his soul on his Patroclus fed : 

The form so pleasing, and the heart so kind. 

That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 

Wliat toils they sliar'd, what marti^ works they 
wrought. 

What seas they measur’d, and what fields they fought 3 
All pass’d before him in remembrance dear. 
Thought follows thought, and tear succeeds to tear. 
And now snpine, now prone, the hero lay. 

Now shifts his side, impatient for the day : 

Then starting up, disconsolate he goes 
Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 

There as the solitary mourner raves, 

Hie ruddy morning rises o’er the waves : 
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Soon as it rose, his fhrious steeds he join’d ; 

The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 

And tlirice, Patroclos ! round thy monument 
Was Hector dragg’d, then hurried to the tent. 
There sleep at last o’ercomes the hero’s eyes ; 1 

While foul in dust the’ unhonour’d carcase lies, ^ 
But not deserted by the pitying skies : 3 

For Phoebus watch’d it with superior care. 
Preserv’d from gaping wounds and tainting air ; 
And, ignominious as it swept the field. 

Spread o’er the sacred corpse his golden shield. 
All heaven was mov’d, and Hermes will'd to go 
By stealth to snatch liim from the’ insulting foe : 
But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, 

And the’ unrelenting empress of the skies : 

E’er since that day implacable to Troy, 

What time young Paris, simple shepherd boy. 
Won by destructive lust (reward obscene), 

'Their charms rejected for the Cyprbm queen.' 

But when the tenth celestial morning broke, 

To heaven assembled, tltus Apollo spoke : 

* Unpitying powers 1 ho w^ oft each holy fane 
Has Hector ting'd witli blood of victims slain ? 
And can ye still his cold remains pursue ? 

Still grudge his body to tlie Trqjans’ view ? 

Deny to consort, motlier, son, and sire. 

The last sad honou» of a funeral fire ? 

Is tlien the dire Achilles all your care ? 

.That iron heart, inflexibly severe ; 

A lion, not a man, who slaughters wide. 

In strength of rage, and impotence of pride ; 
Who hastes to murder with a savage joy. 

Invades around, and breatlies but to destroy 1 
Shame is not of his soul ; nor understood, 

'The greatest evil and the greatest good. 
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Still for one loss he rages unresigii’d, 

Repugnant to the lot of all mankind ; 

To lose a friend, a brother, or a son. 

Heaven dooms each mortal, and its will is done ; 
Awhile tliey sorrow, then dismiss their care ; 

Fate gives the wound, and man is bom to bear. 
But this, insatiate, the commission given 
By fate exceeds, and tempts tlie wrath of heaven : 
Lo how his rage dishonest di'ags along 
Hectoi'’s dead earth, insensible of wrong ! 

Brave though he be, yet by no reason aw’d. 

He violates the laws of man and god.’ 

‘ If equal honours by the partial skies 
Are doom’d both heroes (Juno thus replies), 

If Thetis’ son must no distinction know. 

Then hear, ye gods ! the patron of the bow. 

But Hector only boasts a mortal claim. 

His birth deriving from a mortal dame : 

Achilles, of your own etliereal race, 

Springs from a goddess by a man’s embrace ; 

(A goddess by ourself to Peleus given, 

A man divine, and chosen friend of heaven). 

To grace those nuptials, from the bright abode 
Yaurselves were present; where tliis minstrel-god, 
Well-pleas’d to share tlie feast, amid the quire 
Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful fyre.’ 
Then thus the thunderer checks the’ imperial \ 
dame: f 

^ Let not thy wrath the conrt of heaven inflame ; 1 
Their merits, not their honours, are the same. } 
But mine, and every god’s peculiar grace 
Hector deseiwes, of all the Trojan race : 

Still on our shrines his grateful otferings lay, 

(The only honours men to gods can pay) 
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Sor ever from our smoking altar ce^ d 
rhe pure libation, and the holy teast. 

Howe’er by stealth to snatch the corpse away, 

We will not : Thetis guards it night and day. 

But haste, and summon to our courts above 
The azure queen ; let her persuasion move 
Her furious son from Priam to receive ^ 

The proffer’d ransom, and the corpse to leave. 

hI added not ; and Iris from tlie ski^. 

Swift as a whirlwind, on the message flies, 

Meteorous the tace of 

Refufrent gliding o’er the sable deeps. 

Between where Samos wide his forests spreads, 

And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, 

Downplung’dthemai«i(thepartedwavesresound), 

KS, ami inatant shot the dark profound. 

As baring death in the fallacious bait. 

From the bent angle sinks the leaden weight , 
fl.e godless through the closmg wave, 
Where Thetis sorrow’d m her s^et c . 

There plac’d amidst her melancholy 
(TirblueWd sisters of flm sacred mam) 

Pensive she sat, revolving tates to come. 

And wept her godlike son’s appi;oaclnng doom. 
Then tlius the goddess of the painted bow . 

‘ Arise » O Thetis, from thy seats below, 

•^s Jove that calls.’— ‘ And why (the dame repUes) 
Calls Jove his Thetis to the hated ski^? 

Sad object as I am for heavenly sig t 
Ah may my sorrows ever shun the light . ^ 

Howe’er, be heaven’s almiglity sire obey 
She spake, and veil’d her head m sable shade, 
Which, flowing long, her graceful person cU . 
And forth she pac’d, majestically sad. 
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Tlien through the world of waters they i-cpair 
(The way fair Iris led) to upper air. 

The deeps dividing, o’er tlie coast they rise, 

And touch with momentary flight the skies. 

There in tlie lightning’s blaze tlie sire tliey found, 
And all the gods in sliining synod round. 

Thetis approach’d witli anguish in her face, 
(Minerva rising, gave the moimier place) 

E’en Juno sought her sorrows to console, 

And offer’d from her hand the nectar-bowl ; 

She tasted, and resign’d it : then began 
The sacred sire of gods and mortal man : 

‘ Tliou com’st, fair Thetis, but with grief o’ercast; 
Maternal sorrows ; long, ali, long to last ! 

Suffice, we know and we partake thy cares ; 

But yield to fate, and hear what Jove declares ; 
Nine days are pass’d since all tlie court above 
In Hector’s cause have mov’d the ear of Jove ; 
’Twas voted, Hermes from his godhke foe 
By stealth should bear him, but we will’d not so : 
We will, thy son himself the corse restore. 

And to his conquest add this glory more. 

Then hie tliee to liim, and our mandate bear : 

Tell him he tempts the wrath of heaven too fai’ ; 
Nor let hhn more (our anger if he dread) 

Vent Ids mad vengeance on the sacred dead ; 

But yield to ransom and tlie fatlicr's pra/r. 

The mournful fatlier. Iris shall prepare 
With gifts to sue ; and offer to his hands 
Wliate’er his honour asks, or heart demands.’ 

His word the silver-footed queen attends, 

And from Olympus’ snow'y tops descends. 

Arriv’d, she heard tlie voice of loud lament. 

And echoing groans that shook the lofty tent : 
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Hk fiiends'prepare the victim, and ihspose 
Repast unheeded, while he vents hk woes ; ' 

The goddess seats her by her pensive son. 

She press’d his hand, and tender tfans begtm : k' . 

* How long, unhappy ! shall thy soirows flow. 
And thy heart waste with life^nsinnii^ woe : > \ . 
Mindless of food, or love, whose plei»ing rmgn • 
Soothes weary life, and softens human paki ? a. 

O snatch the moments yet within tiiy power;'*' . 
Not long to live, indulge the amorous hour 1 ' 

Lo ! Jove himself (for Jove’s oomniand T bear) ^ ‘s 
Forbids to tempt &e wratii of heaven too flu*. 

No longer then (his iiiry if thon dread) 

Detain the relics of great Hector dead ; >'1 

Nor vent on senseless earth thy vengeance vaki ; 
But yield to ransom, and restore the slain.’ 

To whom Achilles : * Be the ransom given, . 
And we submit, since such the vnll of heaven.* 
While thus they commun’d, ftom the’ Olympian 
Jove orders Iris to the Trojan towers : - [bowers 
* Haste, winged goddess ! to flie sacred town, 

And urge her monarch to redeem his son ; 

Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, • n i 
And bear what stem Achilles may receive : - 
Alone, for so we will ; no Trojan near ; - 

Except, to place the dead witli decent care, '' 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand 
May the slow mules and luneral car command. 

Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread. 

Safe through the foe by our protection led : 

Him Hermes to Achilles shall convey. 

Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 

Fierce as he is, Achilles’ self shall spare 
His age, nor touch one venerable hau' : 
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Some thought there must be in a soul so brave, 
Some sense of duty, some desire to save.’ 

Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, 

And swift at Priam’s mournful court arrives : 
Where the sad sons beside their father’s throne 
Sat bath’d in tears, and answer’d groan with groan. 
And all amidst them lay the hoary sire, 

(Sad scene of woe!) his fiice his wrapt attire 
Conceal’d from sight ; witli frantic hands he spread 
A shower of ashes o’er his neck and head. 

From room to room his pensive daughters roam ; 
Whose shrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome ; 
Mindful of those, who, late their pride and joy. 

Lie pale and breathless round the fields of Troy f 
Before the king Jove’s messenger appears, 

And thus in whispers greets liis trembling cars : 

“ Fear not, O father ! no ill news I bear ; 

From Jove I come, Jove makes thee still his care : 
For Hector’s sake these walls he bids thee leave. 
And bear what stem Achiljes may receive j 
Alone, for so he wills : no Trojan near, 

Except, to place the dead with decent care, 

Some aged herald, who witli gentle hand 
May the slow mules and funeral car command. 
Nor shalt tliou death, nor slialt thou danger dread ; 
Safe tlirough the foe by his protection led ; 

Thee Hermes to Pelides shall convey. 

Guard of tliy life, and partner of thy way. 

Fierce as he is, Achilles’ self shall spare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair ; 

Some thought there must be in a soul so brave. 
Some sense of duty, some desire to save.” 

She spoke, and vanish’d. Priam bids prepare 
His gentle mules and harness to the car ; 
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There, for the gifts, a polish’d casket lay : 

His pious sons the king’s command obey. 

Tlien pass’d the monarch to liis bridal-room, 

Where cedar-beams the lofty roofe perfume. 

And urhere the treasures of his empire lay ; 

Then call’d his queen, and thus began to say : 

‘ Unhappy consort of a king distress’d ! 

Partake the troubles of thy husband’s breast : 

I saw descend the messenger of Jove, 

Who bids me try Achilles’ mind to move ; 

Forsake these ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corpse of Hector, at yon navy slain. 

Tell me thy thought : my heart impels to go 
Through hostile camps, and bears me to the foe.* 
The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing cries 
Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies : 

* Ah ! whither wanders thy distemper'd mind ? 

And where the prudence now that aw’d mankind ; 
Through Phrygia once, and foreign regions known j 
Now all confos’d, distracted, overthroven ? 

Singly to pass through hosts of foes ! to face 
(O heart of steel !) the murderer of thy race! 

To view that deathftil eye, and wander o’er 
Those hands, yet red with Hector’s noble gore 1 
Alas ! ray lord ! he knows not how to spju*e. 

And what bis mercy, thy slain sons declare ; 

So brave ! so many fallen ! To calm his rage 
Vain >yere thy dignity, and vain thy age. 

No pent in this sad palace, let us give 

To grief the wretched days we have to live. 

Still, still for Hector let our sorrows flow. 

Bom to his own, and to his parents’ woe ! 

Doom’d from the hour his luckless life begun. 

To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus’ son I 
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Oh ! in his dearest blood might I allay 
My rage, and these barbarities repay ! 

For ah 1 could Hector merit thus, whose breath 
Expir’d not meanly, in unactive death ? 

He pour'd his latest blood in manly tight, 

And fell a hero in his conntry’s right.’ 

‘ Seek not to stay me, nor my soul affright 
With words of omen, like a bird of night 
(Replied unmov’d the venerable man); 

’Tis heaven commands me, and you urge in vain. 
Had any mortal voice the’ injunction laid. 

Nor augur, priest, or seer had been obey’d. 

A present goddess brought the high command, 

I saw, I heard her, and the word shall stand. 

I go, ye gods ! obedient to your call : 

If in yon camp your powers have doom’d my fall. 
Content — By the same hand let me expire ! 

Add to the slanghter’d son the wretched sire ! 

One cold embrace at least may be allow'd. 

And my last tears flow mingled witli his blood !’ 
From forth his open’d stores, this said, he drew 
Twelve costly carpets of refulgent hue. 

As many vests, as many mantles told. 

And twelve fair veils, and garments stiff with gold. 
Two tripods next, and twice two chargers shine, 
With ten pure talents from tlie richest mine ; 

And last a large well-labour’d bowl had place 
(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace): 
Seem’d all too mean the stores he could employ. 
For one last look to buy him back to Troy 1 
Lo ! the sad father, fi antic witli his pain. 
Around him furious drives his menial train : 

111 vain each slave with duteous care attends. 
Each office hmts liim, and each face offends. 
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* What make ye here ? ofiicions crowds ! (he cries) 
Hence ! nor obtrude yoiur anguish on my eyes. 
Have ye no grieft at home, to fix ye tliere ■, 

Am I the only object of despair ? 

Am I become my people’s common show, 

Set up by Jove your spectacle of woe ? 

No, you must feel him too ; yourselves must fall j 
The same stem god to ruin gives you all : 

Nor is great Hector lost by me alone ; 

Your sole defence, your guardian power is gone ! 

I see your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 

I see the ruins of your smoking town ! 

O send me, gods ! ere that sad day shall come, 

A willing ghost to Pluto’s dreary dome !’ 

He said, and feebly drives his friends away : 

The sorrowing fiieuds his frantic rage obey. 

Next on his sons his erring fuiy falls, 

Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 

His threats DeVphobus and Dius hear, 

Hippothoiis, Pammon, Helenas the seer. 

And generous Antiphon : for yet these nine 
Surviv’d, sad relics of his numerous line. 

‘ Inglorious sons of an unhappy sire ! 

Why did not all in Hector’s cause expire? 

Wretch that I am ! ■ my bravest offspring slain. 
You, the disgrace of Priam’s house, remain! 
Mestor tlje brave, renown’d in ranks of war, 

AVith Troilus, dreadful on bis rushing car. 

And last great Hector, more tlran man divine. 

For sure he seem’d not of temestrial line ! 

All tliose relentless Mars untimely slew. 

And left me these, a soft and servile crew. 

Whose days the feast and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatterers, tlie contempt ‘of Troy ! 
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Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run. 

And speed my journey to redeem my son?’ 

The sons their father’s wretched age revere, 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 

High on the seat tl\e cabinet they bind : 

The new-made car with solid beauty shin’d ; 

Box w’as the yoke, emboss’d with costly pains, 
And- hung with ringlets to receive tlie reins ; 

Nine cubits long, the traces swept the ground : 
These to the chariot’s polish’d pole they bound, 
Then fix’d a ring the running reins to guide, 

And close beneath the gather’d ends w^ere tied. 
Next with the girts (the price of Hector slain) 
The sad attendants load the groaning wain : 

Last to the yoke the well-match’d mules tliey bring 
(The girt of Mysia to tlie Trojan king). 

But the fair horses, long his darling care, 

Himself receiv’d, and harness’d to his car : 

Griev’d as he was, he not this task denied ; 

The hoai"y herald help’d him, at his side. 

While careftil these the gentle coiu-sers join’d. 

Sad Hecuba approach’d witli anxious mind ; 

A golden bowl that foam’d with fragrant wine, 
(Libation destin’d to tlie power divine) 

Held in her right, before the steeds she stands, 
And thus consigns it to the monarch’s hands : 

‘ Take this, and pour to Jove j that safe from harms 
His grace restore thee to our roof and arms. 

Since victor of tliy fears, and slighting mine. 
Heaven, or thy soul, inspire tliis bob! design ; 
Pray to that god, who high on Ida’s brow 
Surveys thy desolated realms below. 

His winged messenger to send from high. 

And lead thy way with heavenly augury ; 
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Let the strong sovereign of the ploiny race 
Tower on tlie right of yon ethereal space. 

That sign beheld, and strengthen’d from above. 
Boldly pursue the journey mark’d by Jove ; 

But if the god his augury denies, 

Suppress thy impulse, nor reject advice.' 

‘ Tis just (said Priam) to the sire above 
To raise our hands; for who so good as Jove? 

He spoke, and bade the’ attendant handmaid bring 
The purest water of the living spring : 

(Her ready bands the ewer and bason held) 

Then took the golden cop his queen had fill’d ; 

On the mid pavement pours the rosy wine. 

Uplifts his eyes, and calls the power divine : 

‘ O first and greatest ! heaven’s imperial lord ! 
On lofty Id^s holy hill ador'd ! 

To stem Achilles now direct my ways. 

And teach him mercy when a father prays. 

If such fiiy will, dispatch from yonder sky 
Thy sacred bird, celestial augury ! 

Let the strong sovereign of the plumy race 
Tower on tlie right of yon ethereal space ; 

So shall tiiy suppliant, strengthen’d from above. 
Fearless pursue tlie journey mark’d by Jove, [high 
Jove heard his prayer, and from the throne on 
Dispatch’d his bird, celestial augury ! 

The swift-wing’d chaser of the feather’d game. 

And known to gods by Percnos’ lofty name. 

Wide as appears some palace-gate display’d. 

So broad, his pinions stretch’d their ample shade. 
As stooping dexter with reAonnthng wings 
The’ imperial bird descends in airy rings. 

A dawn of joy in every face appears ; 

Hie mourning matron dries her timorous tears : 
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Swift on the car the* impatient monarch sprung i 
The brazen portal in his passage rung ; 

The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg’d with the gi^ : Idaeus holds the rein : 

The king himself his gentle steeds controls, 

And through surrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his slow wheels tlie following people wait, 
Mourn at each step, and give him up to &te ; 

With hands uplifted, eye Iiim as he pass'd, 

And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their last. 

Now forward fares the father on his way, 

Through the lone fields, and back to liion they. 
Great Jove beheld him as he cross’d tlie plain. 

And felt the woes of miserable man. 

Then thus to Hermes : * Thou whose constant cares 
Still succour mortals, and attend their pray’rs ; 
Behold an object to thy charge consign’d : 

If ever pity touch’d thee for niankiod ; 

Go, guard the sire ; the’ observing foe prevent. 
And safe conduct him to Achilles’ tent.’ 

The god obeys, his golden pinions binds. 

And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds. 
That high, through fields of air, his flight sustain. 
O'er the wide earth, and o’er the boundless main ; 
Then grasps the wand that causes sleep to fly. 

Or in soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye : 

Thus arm’d, swift Hermes steers his airy vray. 
And stoops on Hellespont’s resounding sea. 

A beauteous youth, msjestic and divine. 

He seem’d ; ^r oi&pring of some princely line 1 
Now twilight veil’d flie glaring face of day. 

And clad ^e dusky fields in sober gray ; 

AVhat time the hei^d and the hoary king 
(Their chariots stopping at the s^ver spring, 
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Allow'd their mules and steeds a short repose. 
Through the dim shade the herald first espies 
A man’s approach, and thus to Priam cries : 

‘ I mark some foe’s advance : O king ! beware j 
This hard adventure claims thy utmost care : 

For, DHich I fear, destruction hovers nigh : 

Our state asks counsel; Is it best to By ? 

Or, old and helpless, at his feet to fall, 

Two wretched suppliants, and for mercy call ? 

Tlie’ aflBicted monarch shiver’d with despair ; 
Pale' grew his face, and upright stood his hair ; 
Sunk was his heart ; his colour went and came ; 

A sudden trembling shook his aged frame : 

When Hermes, greeting, touch’d his royal hand, 
And, gentle, thus accosts with kind demand ; 

‘ Say whitlier, father ! when each mortal sight 
Is seal’d in sleep, thou wander’s! through the uigiit f 
W’hy roam thy mules and steeds the plains along, 
Tlirough Grecian foes, so numerous and so strung ? 
Wliat could'st thou hope, should these thy trea- 
sures view ; 

Tliese, who with endless hate thy race pursue ? 

For what defence, alas! could’st thou provide ; 
Thyself not young, a weak old man thy guide ? 

Yet sufier not thy soul to sink with dread ; 

From me no harm shall touch thy reverend head ; 
From Greece I’ll guard thee too ; for in those lines 
The living image of luy &ther slunes.’ 

* Thy words, tliat speak benevolence of mind, 
Are true, my son ! (the godlike sire rejoin’d) 

Great are my hazards ; but tlje gods survey 
My steps, and send thee, guardian of my way. 
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Hail, and be bless’d ! For scarce of mortal kind 
Appear tby form, thy feature, and tliy mind.' 

‘ Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide ; 
(The sacred messenger of heaven replied) 

But say, convey’st thou through tlie lonely plains 
Wiiat yet most precious of tliy store remains. 

To lodge in safety with some friendly hand : 
Prepar’d, perchance, to leave tliy native laud? 

Or fly’st thou now ? — What hopes can Troy retain. 
Thy matchless son, her guard and glory, slain ?’ 
The king,alai’m’d : ‘ Say what, and whence tliou art, 
Who search the sorrows of a parent’s heart. 

And know so well how godlike Hector died. 

Thus Priam spoke, and Hermes thus replied : 

* You tempt me, father, and with pity touch : 
On this sad subject you inquire too much. 

• Oft have tliese eyes that godlike Hector view’d 
In glorious fight, witli Grecian blood embrued : 

I saw him when, like Jove, his flames he tost 
On tliousand ships, and wither’d half a host : 

I saw, but help’d not : stern Achilles’ ire 
Forbade assistance, aud enjoy’d the fire. 

For him I serve, of Mynnidonian race ; 

One ship convey’d us from our native place j 
Polyctor is my sire, an honour’d name, 

Old like thyself, and not unknown to fame ; 

Of seven his sons, by whom the lot was cast 
To serve our prince, it fell on me, the last. 

To. watch this quarter, my adventure falls : 

For with the morn the Greeks attack your walls j 
Sleepless they sit, impatient to engage. 

And scarce their rulers check tlieir martial rage.’ 

^ If then tliou art of stem Pelides’ train, 

(The mournful monarch tlius rejoin’d again) 
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Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
My son’s dear relics ? what be&ls him dead ? 

Have dogs dismember’d (on the naked plains). 

Or yet unmangled rest, bds cold remains ?’ 

* O favour'd of the skies ! (thus answer'd then 
The power that mediates between gods and men) 
Nor dogs nor vultures liave thy Hector rent. 

But whole he lies, neglected in the tent : 

This the twelfth evening since he rested tliere. 
Untouch’d by worms, untainted by the air. 

Still as Aurora’s ruddy beam is spread. 

Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead : 
Yet undisfignf’d, or in limb or face. 

All fresh he lies, witli every living grace, 

Miyestical in death! No stains arc found 
O’er all tlie corpse, and clos’d is every wound ; 
Though many a wound they gave. Some heavenly 
Some hand divine, preserves him ever feir : [care, 

Or all the host of heaven, to whom he led 
A life so grateful, still regard him dead.’ 

Thus spoke to Priam ^e celestial guide, 

And joyfol thus the royal sire replied : 

‘ Bless’d is the man who pays the gods above 
The constant tribute of respect and love ! 

ITiose who inhabit the Olympian bower 
My son forgot not, in exalted power ; 

And heaven, that every virtue bears in mind. 

E’en to the ashes of the just is kind. 

But thou, O generous youth ! ^is goblet take, 

A pledge of gratitude for Hector's sake ; 

And while the favouring gods our steps survey. 
Safe to Pelides’ tent conduct my way.’ 

To whom the latent god : * O king forbear 
To tempt my youtii, for apt is youth to err : 
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But can I, absent from my prince’s sight, 

Take gifts in secret, that must shun tlie light ? 
What from our master’s interest thus we draw, 

Is but a licens’d tiieft that ’scapes the law. 
Respecting him, my soul abjures the’ offence ; 

And as the crime, 1 dread the consequence. 

Thee, far as Argos, pleas’d I could convey ; 

Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way : 

On thee attend, thy safety to maintain, 

O’er pathless forests, or the roaring main.’ 

He said, then took the chariot at a bound. 

And snatch’d the reins, and whirl’d the lash around : 
Before the’ inspiring god that urg'd them on. 

The coursers fly, with spirit not their own. 

And now they reach’d the naval walls, and found 
The guards repasting, while the bowls go round ; 
On these the virtue of his wand he tries, 

And pours deep slumber on tlieir watchful eyes : 
Then heav’d the massy gates, remov’d the bars. 
And o’er the trenches led the rolling cars. 

Unseen, through all the hostile camp they went, , 
And now approach’d Pelides’ lofty tent. 

On firs the roof was rais’d, and cover’d o’er 
With reeds collected from the marshy shore j 
And, fenc’d with palisades, a hall of state, 

(The work of soldiers) where the hero sat. 

Large was the door, whose well-compacted strength 
A solid pine-tree hair’d, of wondrous length ; 
Scarce three strong Greeks could lift its mighty 
But great Achilles singly clos’d the gate, [weight, 
This Hermes (such the power of gods) set wide j 
Then swift alighted the celestial guide. 

And thus reveal’d — ‘Hear, prince! and understand 
Thou ow’st thy guidance to no mortal hand : 
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Hennes I am, descended from above, 

The king of arts, tlie messenger of Jove. 

Farewell : to shun Achilles’ sight I dy ; 1 

Uncommon are sucli favours of the sky, > 
Nor stand confess’d to fi-ail mortality. 3 

Now fearless enter, and prefer thy pray’rs j 
Adjure him by his fatlier's silver hairs. 

His son, his mother ! urge him to bestow 
Whatever pity that stem heart can know.’ 

Thus having said, he vanish’d from his eyes. 

And in a moment shot into the skies : 

The king, confirm’d from heaven, alighted there. 
And left his aged herald on the car. 

With solemn pace tlirough various rooms he w'ent. 
And found Achilles in his inner tent : 

There sat the hero ; Alcimus the brave. 

And great Aiitomedon, attendance gave : 

These servfti his person at tlie royal feast ; 

Around, at awful distance, stood the rest. 

Unseen by these, the king his entry made ; 

And, prostrate now before Achilles laid, 

Sudden (a venerable sight !) appears ; 

Embrac’d his knees, and bath’d his hands in teal's j 
Those direful hands bis kisses press’d, embrned 
E’en with tlie best, tlie dearest of his blood ! 

As when a wretch (who, conscious of his ci'inie, 
Pursued for murder, dies his native clime) 

Just gains some frontier, breatliless, pale ! amaz'd 
All gaze, all wonder : thus Achilles gaz’d : 

Thus stood tlie’ attendants stupid with surprise ; 
All mute, yet seem’d to question with their eyes j 
Each look’d on other, none the silence broke. 

Till thus at last the kingly suppliant spoke : 
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‘ Ah think, thou favour’d of the powers divine ! 
Think of tliy father’s age, and pity mine ! 

In me that father’s reverend image trace, 

Those silver hairs, that venerable face ; 

His trembling limbs, his helpless person, see ! 

In all my equal, but in misery ! 

Yet now, perhaps, some turn of human fate 
Expels him helpless from his peaceful state ; 

Ttunk, from some powerful foe thou see’st him fly, 
And beg protection whh a feeble cry. 

Yet still one comfort in liis soul may rise ; 

He hears his son still Uves to glad his eyes. 

And, hearing, still may hope a better day 
May send him thee, to chase that foe away. 

No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain. 

The best, the bravest, of my sons are slain ! 

Yet what a race! ere Greece to Ilion came, 

The pledge of many a lov’d and loving dame : 
Nineteen one mother bore — Dead, all are dead 1 
How oft, alas ! has wretched Priam bled ? 

Still one was left, their loss to recompense ; 

His father’s hope, his country’s last defence. 

Him too thy rage has slain ! beneath thy steel, 
Unhappy, in his country’s cause he fell ! 

‘ For him tlu*ough hostile camps I bent my way. 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay ; 

Large gifts proportion’d to thy wrath I bear ; 

O hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! 

‘ Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 

See him in me, as helpless and as old ! 

Though not so wretched : there he yields to me, 
The first of men in sovereign misery ! 

Tims forc’d to kneel, thus grovelling to embrace 
The scourge and ruin of niy realm and race : 
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Suppliant my children’s murderer to implore, 

And kiss those hands yet reeking witli Uieir gore f 
These words soft pity in the chief inspire. 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of Ids sire. 
Then with liis hand (as prostrate still he lay) 

The old man’s cheek he gently turn’d away. 

Now each by turns indulg'd the gush of w'oe ; 

And now the mingled tides together flow : 

This low on earth, tliat gently bending o’er, 

A father one, and one a son deplore : 

But great Achilles diflerent passions rend. 

And now his sire he mourns, and now his friend. 
The’ infectious softness through the heroes ran y 
One universal solemn shower began j ^ 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 3 
Satiate at length with imavailing woes. 

From the high throne divine Achilles rose ; 

The revereod monarch by the hand he rais’d y 
On Ids white beard and form majestic gaz’d. 

Not unrelenting ; then serene began 
With words to soothe the miserable man : 

^ Alas, what weight of anguish hast thou known 1 
Unhappy prince ! tlius guardless and alone 
To pass through foes, and thus undaunted flice 
The man whose fury has destroy’d thy race ! 
Heaven sure has arm’d thee with a heart of steel, 
A strength proportion’d to tlie woes you feel. 

Rise then : let reason mitigate our care 
To mourn, avails not : man is bom to bear. 

Such is, alas ! the gods’ severe decree : 

They, only tliey are bless'd, and only free. 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever stood. 
The source of evil one, and one of good ^ 
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From thence tlie cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 

To most, he nungles both : tlie wretch decreed 
To taste tlie bad unmix’d, is curs’d indeed ; 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven. 

He wanders, outcast both of earth and heaven. 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere ; 

But find tlie cordial draught is dash’d with care. 
Who more than Peleus shone in wealth and power ! 
What stars concurring bless’d bis natal hour ! 

A realm, a goddess, to his wishes given ; 

Grac’d by the gods with all the gifts of heaven. 
One evil, yet, o’ertakes his latest day : 

No race succeeding to imperial sway ; 

An only son ; and he, alas ! ordain’d 
To fall untimely in a foreign land. 

See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curse of tliine 1 
Thou too, old man, hast happier days beheld ; 

In riches once, in children once exccH’d ; 
Extended Phrygia own’d thy ample reign, ^ 
And all fair L^bos' blissful seats contain, > 
And all wide Hellespont’s unmeasnr’d main. j 
But since the god his hand has pleas’d to turn, 

And fill thy measure from his bitter urn, 

What sees the sun, but hapless heroes’ f^ls ? 

War, and the blood of men, surround tiiy walls ! 
What must be, must be. Bear thy lot, nor shed 
These unavailing sorrows o’er the dead ; 

Thou canst not call him from the Stygian shore, 
But thou, alas ! may’st live to suffer more !’ 

To whom die king: ‘ O favour’d of the skies ! I 
Here let me grow to earth ! since Hector lies > 
Oo the bare beach depriv’d of obsequies. 3 
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0 give me Hector ! to my eyes restore 

His corpse, and take the gifts : I ask no more. 
Thon, as thou may’st, these boundless stores enjoy; 
Safe may’st thon sail, and tom thy wrath from Troy; 
So shall thy pity and forbearance give 
A weak old man to see the light and live !’ 

‘ Move me no more (Achilles thus replies, 

'While kindling anger sparkled in his eyes), 

Nor seek by tears my steady soul to bend ; 

To yield thy Hector I myself intend : 

For know, from Jove my goddess-mother came, 
(Old Ocean’s daughter, silver-footed dame) 

Nor com’st thou but by heaven ; nor com’st alone, 
Some god impels witli courage not tliy own : 

No limnan hand the weighty gates unbarr’d, 1 
Nor could u.e boldest of our youth have dar’d > 
To pas- c i; tu» • ' orks, or elude the guard. J 
Cease ; ir* if^<'glec^ful of high Jove’s command, 

1 sliow thee, king ! thon tread’st on hostile land ; 
Release my knees, thy suppliant arts give o’er. 

And shake the purpose of my soul no more.* 

The sire obey’d him, trembling and o’eraw*d. 
Acliilles, like a lion, rush’d abroad : 

Automedon and Alcimus attend, 

( Whom most he honour’d, since he lost his fiiend) 
These to unyoke the mules and liorses went. 

And led the hoary herald to the tent ; 

Next, heap’d on high, the numerous presents bear, 
(Great Hector’s ransom) from the polish’d car. 

Two splendid mantles, and a carpet spread, 

Tliey leave ; to cover, and inwTap the dead. 

Then call the handmaids, with assistant toil 
To wash the body and anoint with oil, . . 
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Apart from Priam ; lest the’ unhappy sire, 
Provok’d to passion, once more rouse to ire 
The steru Pelides ; mid nor sacred age, 

Nor Jove's command, should cheek the rising rage. 
This done, the garments o’er the corpse they spread ; 
Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed : 

Then, while tlie body on the car they laid. 

He groans, and calls on lov'd Patioclus’ shade : 

* If, in that gloom which never light must know, 
The deeds of mortals touch the ghosts below, 

O fhend ! forgive me, that 1 thus fulfil 
(Restoring Hector) heaven's unquestion’d wilt. 

The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 

To grace thy inanes^ and adorn thy shrine.’ 

He said, and, entering, took his seat of state, 
Where full before him reverend Priam sate ; 

To whom, compos’d, tlie godlike chiei' «iu : 

Lo ! to thy prayer restor'd, thy brtad<{Qy '^ou^ 
Extended on the funeral couch he lies 
And soon as morning paints the eastern skies, \ 
The sight is granted to thy longing eyes : ^ 

But now the peaceful hours of sacred night 
Demand refection, and to rest invite : 

Nor thou, D father! thus consum'd with woe. 

The common cares tliat nourish life forego. 

Not thus did Niol>e, of form divine, 

A parent once, whose sorrows eqnali’d thine : 

Six youthful sons, as many blooming maids. 

In one sad day beheld the Stygian shades ; 

Those by Apollo's silver bow were slain. 

These, Cynthia’s arrows stretch’d upon the plain : 
So was her pride chastis’d by wrath divine. 

Who match'd her own with bright Latona’s line ; 

TOL. ly. K 
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But two the goddess, twelve the queen enjoy’d ; 
Those boasted twelve the’ avenging two destro^d. 
Steep’d in their blood, and in die dust outspread, 
Nine days, neglected, lay expos’d the dead ; 

None by to weep them, to inhume them none ; 
(For Jove had turn’d the nation albto stone) 

The gods themselves, at length relenting, gave 
The’ unhappy race the honours of a grave. 

Herself a rock (for such was heaven’s high vrill), 
Tlirough deserts wild now pours a weeping riU ; 
Wliere round the bed whence Acltelous springs. 
The watry fairies dance in mazy rings ; 

There high on Sipylus’s shaggy brow, 

She stands her own sad monument of woe ; 

The rock for ever lasts, the teara for ever flow. 

‘ Such griefs, O king! have other parents known; 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy ovm. 

The caie of neaven thy Hector has appearid. 

Nor shall he lie unwept, and uninterr’d ; 

Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be dro^fii’d, 
And all the eyes of llion stream around.* 

He said, and, rising, chose the victim ewe 
With silver fleece, which his attendants slew. 

The limbs they sever from the reeking hide. 

With skill prepare them, and in parts divide : 

Each on the coals the separate morsels lays. 

And, hasty, snatches from the rising blaze. 

With bread the glittering canisters they load. 
Which round the board Automedon bestow’d. 

The chief himself to eadi his portion plac’d. 

And each mdulging shar'd in sweet repast. 

When now the rage of hunger was represt, 

The wondering hero eyes his royal guest : 
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No less the ro3ral gnest the hero 
His godUke aspect and majestic si^ ; 

Here, yonthiul grace and noble fire engage ; 

And ^ere’, tlie mild beneyolence of age. 

Thns gazing long, the silence neither broke, 

(A solemn scene !) at length the father spoke : 

‘ Permit me now, belov’d of Jove ! to steep 
My careful temples in tlie dew of sleep : . 

For, since the day that number’d with the dead 
My hapless son, ^c dust has been roy bed ; 

Soft sleep a stranger to my weeping eyes ; 

My only food, my sorrows, and my sighs ! 

Till now, encourag’d by the grace you give, 

I share thy banquet, and consent to live.’ 

With that, Achilles bade prepare tlie bed, 

With purple soft and shaggy carpets spread ; 
Fortli, by the fiaming lights, they her \ their way, 
And place the conches, and the cover ings lay. 
Then he : ^ Now, fatlier, sleep, but sleep not here; 
Consult thy safety, and forgive my fear. 

Lest any Argive, at this hour awake. 

To ask our comisel, or our orders take, 
Approaching sudden to our open’d tent. 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 
Should such report thy honour’d person here, 

'Fhe king of men the ransom might defer : 

But say with speed, if auglit of thy desire 
Remains unask’d; what time the rites require 
To’ inter thy Hector? For, so long we stay 
Our slaughtering mrm, and bid the hosts obey.* 

* If then thy will permit (tlie monarch said) 

To finish all due honours to the dead. 

This of thy grace accord : to fiiee are known 
The fears of Ilion, clos’d within her townj 
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And at what distance from our waUs aspire 
Tlie hills of Ide, and forests for the fire. 

Nine days to vent onr sorrows I request, 

The tenth shall see the funeral and the feast ; 

The next, to raise his monument be given ; 

The twelfth we war, if war be doom’d by heaven !* 
* Tliis thy request (replied the chief) enjoy : 

Till then our arms suspend the fall of Troy.' 

Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent . 

The old man’s fears, and turn’d within the tent; 
Wliere fair Brisei's, bright in blooming charms, 
Expects her hero with desiring arms. 

But in the porch the king and herald rest ; 

Sad dreams of care yet wandering in their breast. 
Now gods and men tlie gifts of sleep partake ; 
Industrious Heimes only was awake,. 

Tbe king’s return revolving in bis mind', 

To pass the jamparts, and the watch to blind. 

Tbe power descending hover'd o’er bis head : 

‘ And sleep’s! tliou, father ! (thus the vision said) 
Now dost tliou sleep, when Hector is restor'd? 
Nor fear tbe Grecian foes, or Grecian lord ?> 

Thy presence here should stern Atrides see. 

Thy still-surviving sons may sue for tliee. 

May o$er all thy treasures yet contain. 

To spare thy age ; aod otifer all ki vain.’ 

Wak’d with the word, the trembling sire arose. 
And rais'd his friend : the god before him goes, 

He joins the mules, directs th^ with his hand, 
And moves in silence through tbe hostile land. 
Wlicn now to Xanthus’ yellow stream they drove, 
(Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove) 

The \ringed deity forsook their view, 

And in a moment to Olympus flew. 
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Now shed Aurora round her saffron ray, 

Sprung through the gates of light, and gave the day ; 
Charg’d with the mournful load, to Ilion go 
The sage and king, majestically slow. 

Cassandra first beholds, from lliou's sj>ire, 

The sad procession of her hoary sire ; 

Then, as ttie pensive pomp advanc'd more near, 
(Her breathless brother stretch’d upon the bier) 

A shower of tears o’erflows her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming tlms all Ilion with her cries : 

‘ Turn here your steps, and here your eyes employ, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye sons of Troy 1 
If e’er ye rush’d in crowds, with vast delight. 

To hail your hero glorious from the fight. 

Now meet him dead, and let your sorrows flow ! 
Your common triumph, and your common woe.' 

In thronging crowds they issue to the plains ; 
Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains ; 

In every face tJie self-same grief is shown ; 

And Troy, sends forth one universal groan. 

At Scaea's gates tliey meet tlie mourning vraiii, 
Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the slain. 
The wife, and mother, frantic with despair. 

Kiss his pale cheek, and rend their scatter’d hair 4 
Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay ; 

And there had sigh’d and sorrow’d out the day ; 
But godlike Priam from the chariot rose : 

* Forbeai’ (he cried) this violence of woes, 

First to the palace let the car proceed. 

Then pour your boundless sorrows o’er tlie dead.’ 
The waves of people at his word divide, 

Slow rolls the chariot through the following tide ; 
E'en to the palace the sad pomp they wait : . 
They weep, and place liim on the bed of state. 
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A nielanchoty dioir attend aroimdy 

With plaintive sighs, and music’s solemn sound : 

Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

The’ obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 

While deeper sorrows groan fl-om each full heart, 
And nature speaks at every pause of art. 

First to the corpse the weeping consort flew ; 
Around his neck her milk-white arms she threw, 

* And oh my Hector ! Oh my lord ! she cries. 
Snatch’d in thy bloom from these desiring eyes ! 
Thou to the dismal realms for ever gone ! 

And I abandon’d, desolate, alone ! 

An only son, once comfort of onr pains. 

Sad product now of hapless love, remains ! 

Never to manly age that son shall rise. 

Or witli increasing graces glad my eyes : 

For Ihon now (her great defender slain) 

Shall sink a smoking ruin on the plain. 

Who now protects her wives with gnardran care ? 
Who s^ves her inlants from the rage of war ? 

Now hostile fleets must waft those infants o’er 
(Those vrives must wait them) to a foreign shore ! 
1'hou too, my son ! to barbarous climes shalt go. 
The sad companion of thy mother’s woe ; 

Driven hence a slave before the victor’s sword ; 
Condemn’d to toil for some inhuman lord : 

Or else some Greek whose father press’d the plain, 
Or son, or brother, by great Hector slain. 

In Hector’s blood his vengeance shall enjoy. 

And hurl thee headlong from the towers of Troy. 
For thy stem father never spar'd a foe : 

Thence all these tears, and all this scene of woe ! 
Thence, many evils his sad parents bore, 

His parents many, but his consort more. 
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Why gav’st then not to me thy dying hand ? 

And why receiv’d not I tliy last command ? [dear, 
Some word thon would’st have spoke, which, sadly 
My soul might keep, or utter with a tear ; 

Which never, never could be lost in air, 

Fix’d in my heart, and oft repeated tliere !’ 

Thus to her weeping maids she makes her moan ; 
Her weeping handmaids edio groan for groan. 

The moumfiil mother next sustains her part : 

* O thou, the best, the dearest to my heart ! 

Of all my race thou most by heaven approv’d, 
And by the’ immortals e’en in death belov’d ! 
While all my other sons in barbarous bands 
Achilles bound, and sold to foreign lands. 

This felt no chains, but went a glorious ^ost, 
Free, and a hero, to the Stygian coast. 

Sentenc’d, ’tis true, by his inhuman doom. 

Thy noble corse was dragg’d around the tomb •, 
(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had slain) 
Ungenerous insult, impotent and vain ! 

Yet glow’st thou fi^sh with every living grace; 

No mark of pain, or violence of face ; 

Rosy and fair ! as Phoebus’ silver bow 
Dismiss’d thee gently to the shades below.* 

Thus spoke the dame, and melted into tears. 
Sad Helen next in pomp of grief appears ; 

Fast from the shining sluices of her eyes 

Fall tlie round crystal drops, while thus she cries : 

‘ Ah, dearest friend! in whom the gods had join’d 
The mildest manners vrith the bravest mind ; 

Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o’er 
Since Paris brought me to the Trojan shore; 

(O had I perish’d, ere that form divine 
Seduc’d tliis soft, this easy heart of mine !) 
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Yet was it ne’er my fate, from thee to find 
A deed ungentle, or a word unkind : 

When others curs’d tlie authoress of their woe, 

Thy pity check’d my sorrows in their flow : 

If some proud brother ey’d me with disdain, 1 
Or scornful sister with her sweeping train, > 
Tliy gentle accents soften'd all my pain. ) 

For thee I mourn ; and mourn myself in thee, 

Tlie wretched source of all tliis misery ! 

The fate I caus’d, for ever I bemoan ; 

Sad Helen has no friend, now tliou art gone ! 
Through Troy's wide streets abandon’d shall I 
roam ! 

In Troy deserted, as abhorr’d at home!’ 

So spoke the fair, w ith sorrow-streaming eye : 
Distressful beauty melts each stander-by : 

On all around the’ infectious sorrow' grows ; 

But Priam check’d tlie torrent as it rose : 

‘ Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require. 

And fell the forests for a funeral pyre ; 

Twelve days, nor foes nor secret ambush dread ; 
Achilles grants tliese honours to the dead.’ 

He spoke j and, at his word, the Trojan train 
Their mules and oxen harness to the wain. 

Pour through the gates, and, fell’d from Ida’s crown, 
Roll back the gather'd forests to tlie town. 

These toils continue nine succeeding days, 

And high in air a silvan structure raise. 

But when the tenth fair morn began to shine. 
Forth to tlie pile was borne tlie man divine. 

And plac'd aloft; while all, vrith streaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling smokes arise. 

Soon as Aiiroia, daughter of the. dawn, 

With rosy lustre streak’d the dewy lawn, 
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Again the mournful crowds surround the pyre, 
And quench with wine the yet remaining fire. 

The snowy bones his friends and brotliers place 
(With tears collected) in a golden vase ; 

The golden vase in purple palls they roll'd. 

Of softest texture, and inwrought w ith gold. 

Last o'er tlie um the sacred earth they spread. 

And rais’d the tomb, memorial of the dead. 
(Strong guards and spies, till all the rites were done, 
Watch’d from the rising to tlie setting sun ;) 

All Troy then moves to Priam’s court again, 

A solemn, silent, melancholy train : 

Assembled there, from pious toil they rest. 

And sadly shar’d the last sepulchral feast. 

Such honours Ilion to her hero paid. 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s slinde. 
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We have now passed through the TIiad, and seen 
the anger of Achilles, and the terrible effects of it, 
at an end : as that only was the subject of the 
poem, and the nature of epic poetry would not 
permit oulr autlior to proceed to the event of the 
war, it may perhaps be acceptable to die common 
reader to give a short account of what happened 
to Troy and the chief actors in this poem, after 
the conclusion of it. 

I need not mention that Troy was taken soon 
after the death of Hector, by the stratagem of tlie 
wooden horse, the particulars of which are describ- 
ed by Virgil in the second book of the iEneid. 

Achilles fell before Troy, by the hand of Paris, 
by the shot of an arrow in his heel, as Hector had 
prophesied at his death, lib. xxii. 

. The unfortunate Priam was killed by Pyrrhus, 
the son of Achilles. 

Ajax, after the death of Achilles, had a contest 
with Ulysses for the armour of Vulcan ; but being 
defeated in his aim, he slew himself thiough indig- 
nation. 

Helen, after the death of Paris, married Dei- 
phobus his brother, and at the taking of Troy be- 
trayed him, in order to reconcile herself to Mene- 
laus her first husband, who received her again into 
favour. 

Agamemnon at his return was barbarously mur- 
dered by ^gysthus, at the instigation of Clytem- 
nestra his wife, who in his absence had dishonoured 
his bed with ^gysthus. 

Diomed, after the fall of Troy, was expelled his 
own country, and scarce escaped with liis life 
ftom his adulterous wife ^giale ; but at last was 
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received by Daiinus in Apulia, and shared bis 
kingdom : it is uncertain how he died. 

Nestor lived in peace with Ins children, in Pylos, 
his native country. 

tJIysses also, after innumerable troubles by sea 
and land, at hist returned in safety to Ithaca,, 
which is the subject of Homei*’s Odyssey. 

For ivhat remains, I beg to be excused from the 
ceremonies of taking leave at the end of my work j 
and from embarrassing myself, or otliere, with any- 
defences or apologies about it. But instead of en 
deavouring to raise a vain monument to myself, of 
tlie merits or difficulties of it (which must be left 
to the world, to truth, and to posteiity), let me 
leave behind me a memorial of my friendsiiip with 
one of the most valuable of men, as well as finest 
w riters, of my age and country : one who has 
tried, and knows by his own experience, how hard 
an undertaking it is to do justice to Homer ; and 
one w'ho (I am sure) sincerely rejoices witli me at 
the period of my labours. To him, tlierefore,. 
having brought tiiis long work to a conclusion, I 
desire to dedicate it ; and to liave the honour and. 
satisfaction of placing togetlicr, in tins manner, the 
names of Mr. Congreve, and of 
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